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Do you want to make your next piece 








of Advertising Matter Attractive ? 





UR facilities for Quality Printing are com- 
plete and fully equal to every requirement. 
We have devised many time-saving methods 
for moving work through the shop expeditiously. 


Where new forms are being devised fér Some 
special purpose we shall be pleased to offer ideas, 
suggestions, layouts and dummies, to help you secure 
precisely the thing needed to meet the situation. 


Let us know what it is you want and we will 
submit estimates. 


The Overland Publishing Company is in the posi- 
tion to handle publications, house organs, broadsides, 
mailing folders, booklets, catalogs, office and fac- 
tory forms. 


Overland Printing Service is unusually attractive 
and complete; it will pay you to use it; and at a 
price that you will find well worth considering and 
accepting. 


Country Orders Solicited 
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POSTPONEMENT 
OF AWARDS 


The Judges Overwhelmed 


In.The Selected Verse 
Competition 
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It proves to be a Physical and Mental Impossibility for the 
Judges in the Selected Verse Competition, of the Overland 


Monthly, to announce the prize-winners in the July Number. 


The task of examining all the Selections is being performed 
with Great Care and Absolute Impartiality, and cannot be 


finished before the magazine goes to press. 


The Winning List will Positively Appear in the August 
Number of the Overland Monthly. 


Judging by the Flood of Selections that has been received 
by the Overland, its readers are Representative of the Large and 
Increasing Class, who can Discriminate in Literature and 


Appreciate the Best in Poetry. 


The winning Selections, as well as the names of the winners, 


will appear in the Overland Monthly for August. 
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Inviting A War of Races 


HE severity of the military methods 
(T eee by Sir Michael O’Dwyer in 

suppressing an incipient revolution 
of Hindoos at Amritsar in the Punjaub, 
last April, continues to be a subject of 
bitter discussion both in England and 
India. 

Sir Michael appears to be a soldier of 
the old school—and in truth a soldier of 
any school, is the same now as hereto- 
fore and evermore. His best argument is 
physical force, and he would be but a 
poor soldier if he exerted it in a puerile 
fashion. 

There was no puerility in the applica- 
tion of military arguments by Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s soldiers to the Hindoo revo- 
lutionists at Amritsar in the Punjaub. 
The subordinate commander, to whom Sir 
Michael intrusted the pacification of the 
riotous , Hindoos, turned the machine 
guns on them with such merciless vigor 
that nearly four hundred were killed and 
three thousand wounded. The dwelling 
places of the rioters were bombed by 
aviators, and a military decree was issued 
that, in the street where the riot started. 
all natives should crawl through it on 
hands and knees for thirty days, to re- 
mind them of their racial inferiority. 

Many philanthropic people in England 
have demanded the punishment of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and his energetic staff. 
Influential newspapers have been out- 
spoken in their condemnation of such 
military severity, and few people in civil 
life have been found to approve of such 


measures. Strange to say, there have 
been more dissatisfaction with the crawl- 
ing order than the taking of life. Par- 
ticularly have the Hindoos been resentful 
of that humiliation. 

The Amritsar affair concerns the 
entire white race. It brings before them 
the fact that the yellow race is growing 
less submissive to the white man’s big 
stick, which he has wielded so belliger- 
ently in Asia and Africa. The yellow 
man is beginning to argue that he has 
human rights, and when numerical 
strength is taken into account, that he is 
doubly entitled to a safe place in the 
sun. Perhaps at present his numerical 
superiority counts for less, as he lacks the 
engines of war, but the white man has 
taught him how to use such engines, and 
he is not entirely hopeless that he will 
remain unarmed. The phenomenal prog- 
ress of Japan has widened the horizon of 
the Asiatic races. 

If little Japan, apparently a national 
pigmy, cculd leap into international 
prominence as a giant, what may not a 
great country like india accomplish in 
transformation? That is no‘ doubt the 
present trend of thought in India, and 
other Asiatic countries of large popula- 
tion. Such occurrences as that of 
Amritsar, are therefore a menace to the 
white race in Asia. 

It cannot be denied that the govern- 
ment of India by Great Britain, has been 
an advantage in many ways to the Hin- 


doos. Education on the western plan has 
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been given them. They have been taken 
out of the control of petty Indian despots, 
and they have been freed from many 
injurious and debasing superstitions. 

But may not all this enlightenment 
lead to the expulsion of the Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors from India? A subject race 
is never grateful for the benefits of edu- 
cation and a better government. The 
educated natives continue to demand a 
larger part in the government, and are 
never satisfied except with complete 
control. 

For years the British policy has been 
to increase the opportunities for the edu- 
cated Hindoos. Formerly the British 
plan was to give the natives only small 
government clerkships. Now the edu- 
cated Indian can aspire to judgeships and 
important commissionerships. Yet the 
friction between the Asiatic natives and 
the British conquerors increases. 

Before the Amritsar affair, a prominent 
Indian jurist had spoken to Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer of the increasing racial an- 
tagonism. The Indian attributed it to the 
mzsterful methods of the military. It 
were better, he argued, that Sir Michael 
should place more trust in soul-force. On 
that line of argument the English Knight 
was in accord with the aesthetic Hindoo 
and doubling up his fists exclaimed: 


“I'd have you understand that there’s 
something more effective in quelling 
rioters than mere soul-force. You'd better 
not arouse it.” : 

Sir Michael showed what he placed 
most reliance on, when the machine guns 
and bombs were called into action and the 
terrified natives of Amritsar were fleeing 
for their lives. 

In Africa as well as Asia the methods 
of the military have increased bitterness 
between the natives and the white race. 
Newspaper readers have not forgotten 
that affair, where several Egyptian vil- 
lagers were hanged, because they killed 
some young officers who were shooting 
their pigeons. The white subalterns had 
stationed themselves on the edge of the 
Egyptian village and were shooting the 
domestic pigeons when attacked by the 
native owners of the birds. Those of the 
young soldiers who were not killed were 
bound and imprisoned. Their guns were 
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smashed. To teach the Egyptians a 
lesson, their head men were either hanged, 
flogged, or given long terms of imprison- 
ment—some life terms. The affair cre- 
ated a profound sensation in England, 
and was made the most of by George Ber- 
nard Shaw and his associates of the radi- 
cal Socialist party. 

Another African case, where the white 
man’s rule is not over-considerate of the 
colored man, is now being discussed by 
the independent journals of England. A 
colored official, falsely imprisoned for 
theft, has been denied redress in a way 
that would haye been unlikely had the 
victim been white. 

At Badagry, Nigeria, a sum equal to 
$175 was stolen from a government 
office, and an educated African named 
Philip Croker, who had the office key, 
was tried before the chief justice and 
three assessors. By the assessors he was 
unanimously held to be innocent; but the 
chief justice, overruled them, sentenced 
him to nine months’ imprisonment. On 
his release, 1uined and outcast, Croker 
entered upon the uphill task of clearing 
his character. He collected funds, mort- 
gaged family possessions, and appealed to 
both local and Imperial Governments. 
His effort was continued for five years; 
and then, at the end of 1915, the supreme 
court reviewed the case and, without 
qualification, declared Croker innocent. 
In setting aside the conviction, the chief 
justice, Sir Edwin Speed, said there had 
been a miscarriage of justice and that the 
victim was entitled to compensation for 
a grievous wrong. 

Every consideration of fairness would 
suggest that the victim of wrong imprison- 
ment should receive his pay for all the 
years he had lost, and should also be re- 
stored to the pension list from which his 
conviction had removed him. After all 
the years of his struggle for justice he 
received only $500, given as an act of 
grace. 

Commenting on this unfairness to the 
colored man, the Manchester Guardian, 
one of the great newspapers of England, 
remarked in a-recent issue: 

We make two comments upon this affair, 
which touches the fundamental prin- 
ciple of British colonial rule. First, 

















THE PRESIDENT 


that any man, of whatever race or 
color, who could carry through a fight 
for self-vindication against odds so 
heavy has proved himself to possess 
personal qualities of a noteworthy 
kind. Secondly, that the refusal of the 

fullest measure of recompense to a 

public servant in the position of Croker 

leaves on the British name a scar 
which should be instantly and com- 
pletely removed. 

The white man should disabuse his 
mind of the belief that he is master of 
the worldby divine authority, which takes 
no count of his deeds against other races 
or his own. He holds his place in crea- 
tion only by virtue of his ability to over- 
come all rivals. But if he should con- 
centrate on himself the bitter enmity of 
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all Asia and Africa, his throne might be- 
gin to totter. Numerically, the colored 
races outnumber the white, in the ratio 
of two to one. Intellectually the edu- 
cated Orientals are as acute as Europeans. 
Physically the yellow man is formidable 
in war, and efficient in peaceful industry. 
In the twelfth century, Jenghiz Kahn, a 
petty Mongolian chief, born in a tent on 
the banks of the Onon river in Siberia, 
conquered Asia and threatened the 
extinction of white civilization in Europe. 
The military feat of that medieval bar- 
barian was more difficult than would be 
the overrunning of war-torn Europe to- 
day by Asiatic hordes, equipped with 
modern weapons and led by another 
Jenghiz Kahn. 
—Westwood Ellis. 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE WOODS. 
By Stanton A. Coblentz. 


The elephant, the wolf and owl 
Were leading candidates 


For Presidency of the Woods, 





Or so the rumor states. 


The owl made a thrilling speech. 
“It’s evident,” said he, 

“That not another bird or beast 
Is wise as I can be.” 


The elephant declared: 


eye ° 
I’m wise, 


And also very great. 
I think a bezst that’s big and strong 
Can best direct the State.” 


The wolf advanced no argument 


Except to roar and growl, 


As if to prove that not a beast 


Was louder with the howl. 


The others heard with zreat respect, 


Not daring to dissent, 


And by a huge majority 


They made him President. 





Literary Misfits 






Genius Often Seeks the Unattainable. 


By Stanton A. Coblentz 


ERHAPS few men who excel in one 
(Pi do not crave for mastery in 

several. This reflection is aroused 
by the death of William Dean Howells, 
the celebrated noveltst. For though he 
was in the forefront of American fic- 
tionists, Mr. Howells was not content to 
write fiction only. He desired also to be 
successful as a playwright, and accord- 
ingly made several excursions into the 





drama. But in spite of his success as a 
novelist, his plays remain practically 
unknown. 


In this respect, Howells is by no means 
unique. Many another novelist has de- 
sired to be a dramatist, many a dramatist 
to be a poet, many a poet to be a novelist. 
This is perhaps one manifestation of the 
human propensity never to be contented, 
the tendency always to wish to be in one’s 
neighbor’s place. It is as if a lion should 
long to be an eagle, and an eagle to be a 
lion, a shark to be a walrus, and a walrus 
to be a shark. 

Literary history abounds in instances of 
eminent writers who aspired for positions 
into which they could not fit. Jack 
London, according to his own confession, 
hoped to be first of all successful as a 
poet, next as a writer of plays and of 
economic and philosophical essays, and 
lastly as a writer of fiction, Had his 
experience and training been different, 
he might have been eminently qualified 
to write poetry, and incapable of pro- 
ducing stories with the element of reality; 
perhaps the ghost of his stifled potenti- 
alities was haunting him, and urging him 
to be a poet. 

Likewise, Thomas Hardy, one of the 
greatest of English novelists, craves pri- 
marily for poetic success; having devoted 
his earlier years to creating masterpieces 
of fiction, he is now giving himself to 
poetry exclusively. On the other hand, 
his younger contemporary, Bernard Shaw, 
began his career by writing novels that 
failed, and has since won fame for his 


brilliant plays, and their no less brilliant 
prefaces, which have placed him among 
the foremost living satirists. Another 
notable example is Longfellow who, 
while perhaps the most popular poet 
America has produced, yearned to be a 
dramatist as well, and was deeply: dis- 
appointed by the failure of his tragedies. 
Still more striking is the instance of the 
poet Shelley, whose lyrics are unsurpassed 
in the English language, yet who believed 
that his real business in life was the 
writing of philosophical and_ political 
essays. 

The examples might be multiplied in- 
definitely in passing; I might mention 
Shakesneare, who seemed to regard his 
sonnets as his masterpieces, and was 
careless of his unrivalled dramas; 
Voltaire, who devoted much time to 
poems of epic dimensions, yet is now re- 
membered chiefly for his _ satirical 
romances; and Dr. Johnson, who toiled 
over ponderous disquisitions now long for- 
gotten, while his “Rasselas,” written in 
two weeks, is still read and enjoyed. 

What is the explanation? It appears 
that men of genius, like most other men, 
do not and cannot follow that presumably 
simple motto, “Know thyself;” they can 
test themselves neither absolutely nor 
comparatively; they can ascertain neither 
the actual extent of their capabilities, nor 
balance those capabilities against the 
powers of other men. 

Or even when they are able correctly 
to weigh their ability, men of genius are 
often led astray by extranecus consider- 
ations bearing no direct relation to that 
ability. Desire for fame, desire for 
power, desire for wealth, are factors 
that may explain why we have so many 
novelists that would be poets, so many 
poets that would be novelists, so many 
dramatists that would be essayists, and so 
many essayists that would be dramatists. 
Men whoare masters in one sphere 


are induced to become misfits in another. 


















SNE unwise destiuction of the food 
Ths of the Pacific Coast is on the 
eve of becoming a burning question. 
The. Overland Monthly has several times 
called attention to the matter, but arous- 
ing public opinion on questions of vital 
interest is unfortunately a very difficult 
task anywhere and particularly so here. 

Our people have become so surfeited 
with propaganda that they view with 
suspicion all published matter on serious 
subjects. When the public sees a printed 
warning that salmon are likely to become 
extinct, it is likely to infer that the price 
is abcut to be raised. So with any other 
kind of valuable food fish. 

But it is not propaganda to advise the 
reading public, that the Pacific Coast is in 
danger of losing its most valuable fish for 
canning, and some other fishes that are 
highly esteemed for the table. It is 
astonishing that the salmon run in Alaska 
has so long withstood the enormous de- 
struction which occurs every year. One 
czn imagine what myriads of salmon ran 
up the Pacific Coast rivers from the 
ocean, before the canneries began to thin 
their numbers. 

Heretofore, the salmon canners have 
asserted, that the Alaska salmon run could 
not be permanently reduced. The worst 
that could heppen, the canners said, was 
that off-seasons might be recorded. The 
salmon might occasionally run into the 
rivers in smaller numbers, for some reason 
unknown to naturalists. Such statements 
are incorrect. Whether wilfully or unin- 
tentionally erroneous, can only be guessed. 
Salmon canners are not all naturalists 
and many of them may know compara- 
tively little of the habits of the fish which 
has been to them such a valuable stock- 
in-trade. 

As steps must be taken at once to pre- 
vent the extinction of salmon on the 
Pacific Coast, a few facts relative to the 
remarkable habits of the fish may be 












Exterminating Food-Fish 


A Crime Against the Coming Generation on the Pacific Coast. 


By A. L. Wilson 


interesting. The ignorance regarding the 
salmon is strange, in view of the import- 
ance of the fish. Few places have such 
opportunities to study the habits of the 
salmon zs California, for Monterey Bay 
is frequented by the fish all the year, and 
great numbers of them make their way 
from that place, to the headwaters of the 
Sacramento River, Eel River and other 
streams, where they spawn. 

It is this habit of ascending from 
the ocean to the rivers that gives the 
fishermen an opportunity to exterminate 
the salmon, unless restricted in some 
measure by the United States Govern- 
ment. The State governments, as usual 
in most important matters, are so influ- 
enced by various financial and industrial 
interests that their laws for the preserva- 
tion of salmon are not properly enforced. 

It is obvious that if immense numbers 
of salmon containing eggs, are taken 
yearly by the canneries and independent 
fishermen, before the fish have had an 
opportunity to reach their spawning 
places in the rapids of the rivers, the 
species must soon become extinct. Every 
salmon makes an effort to ascend the 
river where it was hatched, and reproduce 
its kind. For that reason salmon’s enemies 
know exactly where and when to waylay 
them and capture them by nets and 
stationary traps, so that each year sees a 
smaller number escape. 

The largest run of salmon from the 
ocean to the rivers takes place in early 
summer. The salmon of Monterey Bay 
begin to congregate for their trip to the 
spawning beds in June, at which time the 
Santa Cruz fishermen begin to catch large 
numbers with hook and line. In June the 
female salmon contain little if any spawn 
and whatever eggs, are found, are very 
small. Gradually the salmon that intend 
to go up the Sacramento River, make 
their way to the mouth of San Francisco 
harbor. That short trip may consume 
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several weeks, and after the schools of 
salmon arrive outside of the Heads they 
lodge for a short time in the vicinity of 
Bolinas Bay. 


From the time that the salmon schools 
enter San Francisco harbor and head for 
the Sacramento River, they cease to feed. 
Although they may strike at an artificial 
lure and are sometimes caught with hook 
and line, they actually swallow no food 
after they enter fresh water until they 
return to the ocean. They live on their 
fat. 


The belief is general that after spawn- 
ing in the headwaters of the Sacramento, 
cll the salmon die, but that opinion is the 
result of very superficial observation. 
Many of the salmon taken in Monterey 
Bay in the summer are over 30 pounds, 
and it would be foolish to imagine that 
such large fish had never ascended a river 
and spawned. As a matter of fact, salmon 
return to their natal river to spawn when 
much less than ten pounds. 


The fish time their arrivel at the spawn- 
ing beds until they are almost ready to 
deposit their eggs in the swift shallows, 
where they scoop out a nest in the gravel. 
One would think that the eggs would be 
swept away at once, but most of them lie 
in the eddy at the bottom of, the nest till 
the young salmon are hatched out, and 
start on their long journey to the ocean. 
While the hatching is in process, the 
female salmon guards the nest night and 
day, eating nothing and becoming a 
wretched dark brown object, covered with 
sores and leeches and wholly unlike the 
beautiful fish which left the sea a month 
before. The ceaseless effort of the mother 
fish to remain so long over their nests, in 
the swift current, without nourishment, 
reduces the strength of many of them to 
such a degree that they are unable to 
make the long return trip to the ocean. 

As soon as the eggs are hatched, the 
mother salmon drops down the river to 
the nearest deep pool, and makes a brave 
battle for life. If too much exhausted 
for recovery, she swims in a circle closer 
and closer to the shore for several days 
perhaps and then either expires, naturally, 
or is snatched out the shallow water by 
some wild animal. 

If, on the other hand, the mother sal- 
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mon is strong enough to recuperate, 
though very weak, she continues for sev- 
eral days to swim toward the center of the 
deep pool and finally submerges, and is 
seen no more. 


In Europe, where most of the rivers are 
shorter and less turbulent than those on 
the Pacific Coast, the number of salmon 
that return to the sea after spawning is 
large. The European laws against the 
capture of fish are severe and rigorously 


enforced. 


Once that the returning salmon reach 
salt water, they recover their vigor 
rapidly and feed voraciously. Their 
mouths, which became like vulcanized 
rubber on their upward journey, grow 
soft, and their power to swallow and 
digest food returns. 


But for the efforts of State fish 
hatcheries in California, the salmon fish- 
ing in these waters would have ceased to 
be an industry long before this. Millions 
of salmon eggs are artificially hatched 
and the streams are restocked every year. 
The cost is defrayed out of the State fish- 
ing licenses and the gainers are the 
members of the fish trusts who fix the 
prices that the victimized public must 
pay. 

The proceeding is a fine example of 
Governmental shortsightedness. It costs 
the fish trusts nothing to feed the salmon. 
The fish that the State sportsmen paid to 
have hatched, come out of the sea to 
the nets of the river fishermen, and the 
public which obtain the  artificially- 
hatched salmon at low prices, buys them 
at rates almost prohibitive. Net fishermen 
make not less than $500 a month in the 
salmon season and frequently make 
almost twice that amount. 

So avaricious are the fishing interests, 
however, that they oppose all reasonable 
limitations on the taking of salmon, and 
if permitted would follow the fish even to 
the spawning beds. 

The merciless war on the Pacific Coast 
salmon, makes it a certainty that in a 
short time the greatest of all food fishes 
will become so scarce as to be virtually 
extinct, like the California sturgeon, 

The wastefulness of this generation is 
preparing want in many lines for the 
next. 
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Where Missionaries Lose Hope 






Morality the Smallest Asset of Some Eskimos. 


By Margaret Curtis 


i IS so rarely that a missionary gives 
up hope for the tribe he endeavors 

to civilize, that when one does the 
case is worthy of special consideration. 
Arthur Elde, for three years a government 
agent and teacher on Diomede Island, on 
Bering Strait, is inclined to see little or 
no hone for the tribe of Eskimos on whom 
he has concentrzted his attention. Their 
customs, which he brings to light, are 
more astounding than the customs of the 
creatures in Grimm’s fairy tales. Com- 
pared with them, the practices of the 
fabled Amazons and of other reces of 
mythology are staid and matter-of-fact. 
But the Eskimo customs hardly meet with 
Mr. Elde’s approval. 

And in proof of his contention, Mr. 
Elde describes certain customs which do 
not exactly conform to the ideals of the 
civilized world. Among these is the prac- 
tice of oslerizing old men; in behalf of 
the Eskimo, it may be said that osleriza- 
tion is voluntary; beyond that, it is hard 
to find any favorzble point in the custom. 
When an old man finds that he is of no 
more use to the community, he goes to 
his son-in-law, znd requests to be either 
hung, stabbed, or strangled. 

One can imagine an old man, having 
. committed the sin of becosaing economic- 
ally useless, and fzced with the oppor- 
tunity of doing his final service to the 
community by departing from it. But, 
unpatriotically, he still does not desire to 
pass into the Beyond, and so unconven- 
tionally remains with the living, whereat 
the living indignantly condemn him, until 
finzlly the force of public opinion becomes 
so severe that of his own free will he 
makes a choice between being hung, 
stabbed or strangled. 

In the matter of morality, Mr. Elde 
shows the Eskimos to have standards 
differing in important details from those 
of the white man. Or perhaps it is 
exaggerating to say that they have any 


morality at all, at least in one sense of the 

term; for example, a common practice is 

the loaning of wives. A number of 
friends, in order to encourage mutually 
amicable relations, agree to own their 
wives in common; and both wives and 
children become community property. 

Mr. Elde has a story interestingly illus- 
trative of Eskimo morality: 

“There is one modern usage of which 
they highly approve and which they 
practice freely. That is divorce. When- 
ever the people on the island wanted 
something done which their own medi- 
cine men either would not or could not 
do they came to me. One morning an 
old Eskimo woman came to me and 
asked me whether I would grant her a 
divorce. I told her I should if the facts 
in the case warranted it. She then told 
me that twenty-five years before she 
had been married to an Eskimo trader, 
who subsequently left her, crossed the 
strait and took a new wife unto himself 
in Siberia. Every now and then, how- 
ever, the old renegade ceme back to 
the island and proceeded to make him- 
self at home in the house of his first 
wife and acted as though nothing had 
ever happened between them. 

“It seemed to me that the request of the 
old woman was exceedingly moral. I 
called a meeting of the council of 
Eskimos and asked the woman and her 
wandering trader to appear. They both 
came. I told the council men the 
details of the case, and of the desire of 
the old lady for a divorce. They agreed 
she could have it, and were about to 
proceed according to their ceremonial 
feshion to give it to her, when she 
interrupted the proceedings in great 
wrath and anger. What she wanted. she 
said, was not a divorce for herself, but 
a divorce which would separate the 
‘man from his second wife and bring 
him back to her.” 























“Shanghai 
Bassett’s 
Last Cruise 


By James Hanson 


















HANGHAI” BASSETT, beach-com- 
ber and renegade, slumped over 

the after-rail. of the Whimpering 
Friar and watched, through half-closed 
lids, the green-garmented hills of Savaii 
and Upolu melt into the western rim of 
the world. 

He nursed, in his breast, a vehement 
desire for revenge and his mind was filled 
with gloomy thoughts of the night before, 
when, at Sheahan’s Resort on the cliff, he 
had—between goblets of squareface-gin 
—forced his unwelcome attentions upon 
Micronesian Mary, the buxom leader of 
the siva-siva dancers. 

Bassett raised his hand and ruefully 
felt the lump on the side of his head, 
where her jealous lover had clouted him 
with the butt-end of a Krag-Jorgenson, 
then shook a hairy fist at the disappear- 
ing islands and cursed—cursed sea, rum, 
Polynesia, and its fickle women who, for 
lovers, had constabulary soldiers that wore 
Krag-Jorgenson rifles with hard-wood 
stocks. 

“Hell!” he ejaculated, as before his 
mental vision floated reminiscent~ scenes 
of idleness which he had been forced to 
abandon. And again: “Hell!” 

In the forecastle of the bark the sing- 
ing of chanty and chanson ceased from 
the lips of sailor and rover—gave way to 


hoarse whispers and ominous looks, when 
it was learned that “Shanghai” had been 
shipped as mate. For it had been passed 
by word of mouth, from black to brown, 
from yellow to white, of his nefarious 
deeds which had gained for him the 
murky sobriquet of “Shanghai;” and the 
crews of every craft, from schooner to 
Latin-rigged banco, from captain to cabin 
boy, knew him in consequence. Nor was 
the youthful master of the Whimpering 
Friar an exception. 

Captain Wilfred had, after graduating 
from the school-ship Lochinvar, set to sea 
with a choice crew for a trading cruise to 
the South Pacific Islands. 

His first and second officers had died in 
the Solomons. They had been too trust- 
ing, consequently their heads adorned a 
sharpened pole in a Malaita devil-devil 
house. 

He was loath to give a mate’s berth to 
such a man as Bassett’s ilk; and had ac- 
cepted his services only when it became 
obvious that he could secure no other. 
He resolved, however, to effect an imme- 
diate change in that department upon 
reaching San Francisco. 

Bassett returned forward and took 
charge of the deck. In a short space of 


time everything was made snug.” Loose 
gear was stowed away; halyards and 
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buntlines were wrapped securely on their 
pins; and the hatches battened down. 

Captain Wilfred joined Bassett. 

“The barometer is falling, Mr. Bassett,” 
he announced somewhat anxiously. “I 
think that we are in for a gale.” 

“That’s nothin’ ’t all,” scoffed Bassett. 
“That’s an every-day occurrence in these 
seas.” 

Captain Wilfred gazed alternately from 
the low-lying, slate-colored cloud on the 
horizon to the great spread of canvas 
over him, then shook his head doubi- 
fully. 

“I think we had better shorten sail,”” he 
advised. 

“On deck!” shouted Bassett, down the 
forecastle scuttle. “Hit the deck, there— 
you gentlemen sailors. Hol’ down the jib 
tops’ls! Clew up the ring-tail! Make it 
lively!” 

“Mr. Bassett,” suggested the captain, 
“I wish you wouldn’t be so—er—gruff 
with the crew; they are unaccustomed to 
ig 

“That’s the way to treat ’em,” retorted 
the mate defiantly, as the skipper ascend- 
ed the star-board ladder’s steps. 

i. 


Bassett was a bully. He had mistaken 
the captain’s quiet manner for timidness; 
so he assumed a contradictory attitude on 
every possible occasion. And he domi- 
neered over all without exception. 

He strode to the lee rail and leered at 
the log-line spinner. 

“Mr. Bassett.” 

“What?” he demanded of the sailor 
that was at his side. 

“There’s a stowaway in the lazarette, 
sir.” 

“Bring him here immediately.’ 

The sailor returned in a few moments 
with a stockily-built youth who faced the 
mate squarely. 

“So you're a stowaway, are you?” 
questioned the mate. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Bassett had been accustomed to men of 
his own type; and he had expected to be 
confronted by some water-front specimen. 
Therefore he was somewhat taken aback 
by the promptness with which the offen- 
der responded. 

“Well explain yourself,” he sneered. 


“Three days ago,” confessed the youth 
“I received a cable that my mother was 
ill and not expected to live. Unfortunate- 
ly a business failure left me destitute and 
without funds for my passage home. I 
looked for a seaman’s berth on all ships 
bound for the States, but could find none. 
Then I saw the Blue Peter, the symbol of 
departure, flying from the foremast of this 
ship, so I hid myself aboard. But I’m 
willing to work to pay for my passage.” 

“A pretty story,” smiled the mate. “Do 
you expect me to believe that? What’s 
your name?” 

“Kenneth Symonds.” 

“Well Symonds,” said Bassett, on his 
lips an oily ominous grin, “you just go 
for’rard to the crew’s quarters—till I call 
you. You'll work alright!” 

And lower fell the barometer. A heavy 
oppression seemed to brood upon the 
stifling, sultry air. The bark lay motion- 
less in the placid sea, her sails flapping 
lazily in the few jerky puffs that were the 
last remnants of what had been a steady 
wind. Slowly the western sky grew over- 
cast with dull-grey clouds, reaching far 
into the heavens. 

Captain Wilfred came out of the wheel- 
house and ordered all hands to make sail 
fast under double gaskets, with the excep- 
tion of the lower topsail and the fore top- 
mast staysail to keep the ship steady. 

The crew sprang to obey. They clam- 
bered in the shrouds, sharply outlined 
against the palely luminous sky like sil- 
houettes. Halyards droned, blocks and 
tackles clacked and howled, men ran to 
and fro, intent only on making fast the 
drooping canvas in obedience to hurried 
commands and raucous shouts. And a 
dead calm brooded over the ocean. 


“Shanghai” Bassett stood by the break 
of the poop. To his ears came the plain- 
tive cries of a brace of goonies that were 
trying to alight in the rigging. To marin- 
ers, this had but one omen—a typhoon. 

“Mr. Bassett,” stammered a voice at his 
side. “J—I—” 

“Well—speak up. What is it?” 

“I wish to report that there is a stow- 
away in the longboat, sir.” 

““What—another >” 

“Yes, sir.” 

















“Send him here immediately,” snorted 
Bassett wrathfully. 

“It ain’t a him, sir; it’s a her!” 

“Hell!” 

A smirking smile overspread the mate’s 
features as he beheld the child-like con- 
tour of the trembling figure before him. 

“Well,” he said patronizingly. 

His tone only served to heighten her 
consternation. 

She brushed aside a vagrant wisp of 
hair and murmured an_ inarticulate 
answer. 

“] suppose,” insinuated Bassett, in his 
greasy tone, “you got a sick mother too 
—eh >” 

“Yes, sir; no, sir. I—I—” she falter- 

“Hurry up,” he said cryptically. 

“You see,” she faltered, “I’m Mr. Sy- 
mond’s fiancee. He didn’t want me to—” 
She broke off in a fit of involuntary 
weeping. 

At that moment Captain Wilfred joined 
them, having observed them from the for- 
ward bridge. He took the frightened girl 
in charg. 

The presence of Miss Enright on the 
Whimpering Friar, and the fact that she 
was the betrothed of Symonds, the stow- 
away, only served to increase Bassett’s 
hatred for the fine-mannered youth. Con- 
sequently Bassett, with his first mate’s 
authority, assigned Symonds to the lowest 
and meanest jobs that his brute-mind 
could invent. 

“Salty,” he commanded of a passing 
sailor, “send that beach-comber stowaway 
here.” 

“Into the weather shrouds, with you,” 
he snapped, with a growling volley of 
oaths. “Do you think you're the skip- 
per’s guest?” 

“But I know nothing of sails, sir,” pro- 
tested Symonds. 

“Learn!” 

Symonds glanced at the tall, tapering 


masts, and above to the black sky. He 
paled. 

“Yes, sir,” he obeyed. 

Darker went the heavens. The sky- 


line was lead-blue; the sea was lead-blue; 
the ship and her motley crew had assum- 
ed the same hue; and out on the end of 
her royal yard clambered Symonds, use- 
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less but obedient, and his face was the 
color of slate. 

“This storm will be upon us in a min- 
ute,” prophesied Captain Wilfred. 

“Yes, but it'll soon be over,” said the 
mate contrarily. 

The captain’s face reddened and his 
fists clenched but he kept his silence. 

eas 


Miss Enright came out of the cabin and 
made her way down the deck. It was 
evident to Bassett that she had made a 
good impression on the captain, for as 
she passed him, she smiled pleasantly. 
She was about the deck obviously in 
search of Symonds, but took great care 
to avoid the mate. Rage rose within 
Bassett. 

“You blundering idiot!” he roared at 
Symonds, so that the girl could hear. 
“You son of a sea gull; do you think I 
sent you up there t’ sleep?” 

In response Symonds made his way 
painfully to the end of the yard, a plead- 
ing look in his pallid face. His body 
shook with the ague which seizes all that 
go aloft for the first time. He hesitated 
for a moment as if pondering how to con- 
tinue, then as the bark rolled to the star- 
board in a ground swell, a muffled cry 
came from his lips, his fingers loosened 
from their grasp, and he plunged down 
through space and disappeared from view 
in the water. 

A cry came from a dozen throats! 
And above it all came the heart rending 
scream of Miss Enright, who had also 


witnessed his fall. 


“Oh, save him!” she cried. “For 
God’s sake, save him!” 
“Too late,” smiled Bassett. “The 


storm’ll be on us ‘fore a boat could get 
back to the ship.” 

“No! no! You fiend!” she sobbed, 
sensing the mate’s design. Then throw- 
ing her arms around the mate’s neck, 
she pleaded: “Please! Please! save him 
for me!” 

“Slow if it was you—my pretty—” 
purred Bassett. 

With a slight cry, she broke away from 
his hairy arms, sprang to the rail, and 
disappeared over the side. 

“Bassett,” rang out the voice of Cap- 
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tain Wilfred, who had heard, unobserv- 
ed, “lower a boat immediately!” 
“The typhoon—” began the mate. 


Bassett faced the business end of an 
automatic, and he saw a look in the cap- 
tain’s face which made him respond with 
alacrity. 

The storm came. Abruptly—as if all 
the black-winged demons of fire, air, and 
water had congregated in shrouds of the 
Whimpering Friar to do battle—it burst 
upon them. 

The force of the gale struck the bark 
full on the port side causing her to list 
heavily starboard, and to bury her rail 
from view in the boiling water. The seas 
came in long running waves, breaking 
over her bow and curling under her rock- 
ing stern. The wind grew steadily stron- 
ger and the waves ran mountain-high, 
their churning crests reaching far into 
the darkness of the heavens. Tackle 
strained, yards creaked and the booms 
jerked at the tightly furled sheets. The 


wind rose in volume with a cutting whine. | 


The bark yawned and shipped large quan- 
tities of water at each alternate roll from 
starboard to port, then swung her bow, 
taking the wind dead astern and contin- 
ued her vagrant course at a twelve-knot 
pace. 

“Nelson,” bawled out the mate, “go aft 
and stand a watch at the wheel.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” shouted the sailor hur- 
riedly. “We've shifted cargo for’rard, 
sir.” 

“Hell!”” spat Bassett. 

During a slight lull in the storm, Cap- 
tain Wilfred came out of the chart-house 
to observe the damage. ‘The ship’s cut- 
ter, which had been slung over her stern 
and securely lashed to the davits and rail, 
had been carried away. The deck-rails 
had been splintered into kindling-wood in 
many places. 

No darkening of the sky marked the 
coming of dusk, for sky and sea had seen 
no shaft of light for hours, save the con- 
tinual flashes of lightning. 

The ceaseless poundings of the sea had 
opened the ship’s seams in the port side 
so that she leaked like a sieve. All hands 
took their turn at the pumps. The faces 
of the sailors had become haggard and 
wan from overwork. So wornout were 


they that it took both watches to do the 
work of one. Their eyes gleamed out 
from black pits in their pasty-white faces. 
And they cursed “Shanghai” Bassett and 
his ill name whom they blamed for the 
calamity. 

Miss Enright appeared on deck, from 
the galley, with a pot of steaming-hot 
coffee which she served to the crew who 
were soaked to the skin beneath their 
oil-skins. Her smiling face and presence 
among them did much to uphold their 
spirits. 

Later the barometer began to rise. Miss 
Enright came on deck more often. From 
the forecastle head to the stern she trip- 
ped gaily, stopping now and then to whis- 
per some word of cheer and encourage- 
ment to a sleep-needing sailor. As she 
came around the deck-house, she sudden- 
ly confronted Bassett! She shrank back. 
She saw that he was reeling drunk. 

“Ah, good evening, my fine miss,” he 
leered, catching her roughly by the arm 
as she turned away. 

She struggled and half-cried aloud. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, my little stow- 
away,” he grinned, pulling her rudely to 
him. Then he clapped his hand sharply 
over her mouth, and breathed: “You 
will holler—will you!” 

She struggled the harder, and as his 
hand came in contact with her mouth, 
she sank her teeth in his hand to the 
bone. 

“Take that—damn you!” 
her. 

An instant later a lithe form hurled it- 
self from out of the darkness and felled 
Bassett to the deck. 

“Hell!” roared Bassett, springing to 
his feet. “It’s you, is it?” 

Silently they fought, each struggling 
for supremacy. rom one protecting 
corner of the deck-house, fear-stricken 
and powerless to help, watched the girl. 
And scarcely four feet above them watch- 
ed another. 

“LOOK OUI!” came a warning cry 
from somewhere on the deck. 

With a crash and a ripping of canvas, 
the mainmast broke loose. The air was 
whipped with canvas ribbons, and the fly- 
ing ropes went coiling and hissing through 
the air like angry snakes. With a mighty 


He struck 

















roar the mainmast went over the side and 
disappeared from view, behind in the 
black waters. 

The typhoon terminated as suddenly as 
it had come. Once more the sea assumed 
its tranquility. Night came down from 
the heavens with her stars and enfolded 
the sea to her stygian breast. And the 
Whimpering Friar rode the sea like a gull. 

The silent witness went into the chart- 
house and briefly wrote in the log: 

“At sea. (date) Lat. 15 deg. north; long. 170 
deg. west. Two-hundred miles off coast of 
Samoa. Lost overboard in heavy seas. First 


mate, known as “Shanghai” Bassett. Became 
entangled in the flying ropes when the mainmast 
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was blown overboard during a typhoon. No 
known relatives. Shipped at Pago Pago. His 
last word was: ‘Hell!’ ” 

Later on that evening he also wrote: 

“Work was suspended fifteen minutes. The 
ship's bible was brought forth, and in the pres- 
ence of the crew, the man, Kenneth Symonds, 
and the woman, Constance Enright—both stow- 
aways—were married by me on high seas.” 

He returned to the deck, his cigar glow- 
ed garnet-headed in the dark, and peace 
brooded over the ocean. 

From the forecastle head came the bull- 
tones of the ship’s bell in double tap. 
And the cry of the lonesome dog-watch: 

“A-l-I’s w-e-l-l, sir!” 





’TWIXT SLEEP AND WAKING. 
By E. T. Huggins. 


Lying alone one night ’twixt sleep and waking, 


My cruel mistress passed with queenly tread, 
With smile of cold disdain and haughty head 


And scornful eyes, whereat my heart was breaking; 


The vision was so true in all its seeming 


I hardly could believe that | was dreaming. 


Next night she came and o’er me lowly bending, 


Upon me rained the kisses of her mouth 
Laden with all the perfume of the south, 


Murmuring the while of blisses never-ending, 
And in her eyes I saw the love light gleaming— 





Ah! then I knew that I was only dreaming. 











Fair Days in Tokyo 






Sights of Interest to Occidental Visitors. 


By Walter Scott 


HE best way to see cherry blossoms 
and to get an interesting side-light 
on the Japanese people is to visit 
Ueyno Park, Tokyo’s largest and finest 
playground. In April the blossoms there 
are at their best and thousands of people 
from all parts of Japan go to admire 
them. Nearly all of Tokyo is flat, but 
most of the parks are in elevated places. 
Ueyno is the largest of these. It consists 
of a large grove of cryptomeria, pines and 
other evergreen trees, of which Japan has 
an amazing number, besides a splendid 
avenue lined with cherry trees. In other 
parts of the grounds there are large num- 
bers of cherry trees, so that in the season 
the place presents a very beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

In cherry blossom time the street cars 
going toward Ueyno are packed to their 
excess capacity, and on arriving at the 
entrance it would seem as if the entire 
population of the city had assembled 
there. The park fairly swarms with peo- 
ple. Many of them have come to spend 
the day and are eating their lunches un- 
der the trees. Grown men and women, 
as well as children, are running about 





Grounds of Embassy, Tokyo. 


playing various games of tag and jump- 
the-rope and similar innocent pastimes. 
Here and there men who have evidently 
partaken too freely of sake are singing 
songs that somehow convey the impres- 
sion of being improper. Also like most 
Japanese singing their efforts sound more 
like those of a lonesome cat than any- 
thing musical. Everybody seems to be 
happy. There being no grass in the 
park, the stout breeze fills the air with 
clouds of dust stirred up by the merry- 
makers. 

The Imperial Museum is in the grounds 
of Ueyno and that is worth going far to 
see. In its spacious galleries may be seen 
the finest examples of Japanese antique 
art in porcelain, ivory, laquer-ware, 
bronzes and prints. Anyone interested in 
Japanese history could ill afford to miss 
seeing this national treasure-house. It 
holds a wonderful collection of ancient 
Japanese costumes, displayed on life-like 
mannikins. Here too are specimens of 
the old Samurai armour and weapons. 
But the place, of course, to see these 
things is in the Military Museum in Ku- 
dan Park. In the entrance to the Imperial 
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Museum is the huge ox-cart used at the 
funeral of the late Emperor. It is twice 
the size of the ordinary vehicle, and its 
huge wheels, frame-work and canopy are 
of black lacquer decorated with strips of 
carved brass. In spite of its ungainliness, 
it is just the sort of thing one would ex- 
pect to be used for a monarch or exalted 
personage. 


In another part of the grounds of 
Ueyno is a temple, one of the oldest in 
the city, that is like a jewel-box, so rich 
and various are the colorings and carvings 
to be seen there. Its roof is high-pitched 
and up-turned at the eaves after the man- 
ner of the old architecture, and the under- 
side of the eaves and door-ways and 
windows are a mass of delicate carvings 
that would seem to have required the ef- 
forts of a life-time on the part of their 
creators. The main hall of the temple is 
destitute of furniture, but its walls are 
gorgeous with panels of dull gold and 
bronze lacquer, set off with various shades 
of green. 

Visiting temples is part of the routine 
the newcomer sets himself, and after he 
has seen a dozen or so, they fail to excite 
very much enthusiasm. There is, how- 
ever, one temple that would appeal to the 
most sated traveller. That is the temple 
of the Second Tokugawa Shogunate in 
Shiba Park, Tokyo. In comparison with 
it all the other holy places in the capitol 
are but feeble imitations. Shiba Park is 
a splendid setting for this greatest of all 
Japanese temples. While the park is near 
to the heart of the city, it has less of the 
artificiality that characterizes Tokyo parks 
generally. The temple is located at the 
foot of a low wooded hill. It is approach- 
ed through a massive gateway painted a 
brilliant red,. with a triple roof ranged in 
tiers like a pagoda. The exterior of the 
temple is quite similar. Traversing a 
pebbled courtyard one enters a side build- 
ing where cloth coverings are put over 
one’s shoes, and the guide leads the way 
through a narrow arcade into the temple. 
Near the door is a huge drum. The guide 
explains that this was the Shogun’s war 
drum, and is made of tiger’s skin, and 
just to show that 300 years have not im- 
paired its usefulness, he gives it a re- 
sounding whack with a stick. We have 
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only a fleeting glimpse of this gorgeous 
apartment and are hurried along a pas- 
sageway between the outer wall and a 
row of splendid lacquered columns to the 
front hall of the temple, which the guide 
explains was in the old days used for the 
retainers of the great lords at religious 
services. The row of columns around the 
room are, according to him, covered with 
28 coats of lacquer and gleam like metal. 
The walls are of dull gilt and crimson and 
green, with fantastic pictures in which the 
symbolic lotus flower is conspicuous. The 
doors of the three wide entrances which 
open out onto the courtyard are of heavy 
carved bronze. On the opposite wall of 
the middle or main doorway is a narrow 
hallway which connects the main hallway 
with the sanctuary. This alcove was the 
space allotted to the over-lords them- 
selves. Looking through the opening one 
has a full view of the altar—a huge 
square box, curiously like a circus animal- 
cage, made of gold lacquer, surmounted 
by a triple-Chinese-roof, carved as deli- 
cately as the underside of a mush-room. 
The whole apartment is a world of har- 
monious color as exquisitely iridescent as 
a peacock’s plumage. The eye no sooner 
perceives some rare bit of delicate artis- 
try than some greater wonder of the pain- 
ter and carver reveals itself. Between the 
pillars are grills carved with the sem- 
blances of monkeys, peacocks, birds and 
flowers and colored with an amazing fidel- 
ity to the originals. In the high lacquer 
chamber behind the glistening tables with 
their twin vases of gilt metal lotus-flow- 
ers we are told is the sacred image of the 
great Shogun who built the temple and 
who has since achieved divinity. 


After we leave the temple we are led 
along a stone pathway that winds up 
through the oaks, cryptomerias and my- 
riad evergreen trees of Shiba park. We 
are being escorted to the tomb of the 
great shogun which lies on the other side 
of a high wooden arch overwrought with 
carvings of Buddhist divinities and sym- 
bols. It is called the Gate of Heaven and 
only the shogun’s family could travel by 
that route. A last flight of mouldy stone 
steps brings us to the door of the mauso- 
leum. This imposing structure is in the 
form of an octagon and its series of up- 




















turned roofs give it the appearance of a 
pagoda and was obviously patterned after 
the temple. At the door we are met by 
a withered old man, who smiles at us 
pleasantly, and the guide informs us that 
we are to have the special privilege of en- 
tering the shrine. Within a circle of the 
same beautiful lacquered colums that we 
saw in the temple is the monument of the 
great ruler. It consists of a gold-lacquer 
ornament 20 feet in height like a huge 
urn surmounting a carved storie pedestal. 
We are permitted to trace with our sacri- 
legious fingers the exquisite designs on the 
lacquered surfaces and to observe at close 
range the priceless treasures on the altar. 
As one gazes up at the lace-like delicacy 
of the gilded carvings of the roof tim- 
bers or at the gorgeous decorations in gilt 
and color of the walls, one has almost the 
feeling of being in a dream, so like the 
airy, colorful pictures seen in sleep are 
the objects that everywhere meet the eye. 

In marked contrast with the peace and 
beauty of this beautiful temple was the 
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Military Museum at Kudan Fark which 


was the objective of our next sight-seeing 


trip. While to the Japanese people the 
museum of war relics and arms in Kudan 
is one of which they, remembering the 
terrific sacrifices that war has cost them— 
have a right to be proud, and one calcu- 
lated to stimulate the military spirit of the 
nation upon which they rely so much; to 
foreigners it represents one of the best ar- 
guments that could be found for peace 
and the settlement of difficulties through 
other than force of arms. The collections 
in its halls are interesting nevertheless, 
representing as they do the rapid progress 
that has been made in the development 
of instruments of warfare. As one enters 
the building he sees specimens of the ear- 
liest firearms, quaint affairs with barrels 
inlaid with bronze and brass. They make 
one think that the manipulator must have 
been in as great peril from them as his 
enemy. Many of them bear no resem- 
blance whatever to the guns now in use. 
In other rooms are war-drums, flags 

















and trappings and arms captured from the 
Chinese in the late war, which look like 
the weapons of the dark ages. Elsewhere 
are captured Russian flags end guns, can- 
non and camp equipment. In a conspicu- 
ous place are seen General Kuropotkin’s 
bed and desk and chair. The walls of 
another room are lined with the bow dec- 
orations of captured Russian werships. 
Portraits of officers who lost their lives in 
the great struggle in Manchuria line the 
walls everywhere. There is an air of 
gloom about the place that is depressing. 
One is relieved to exter the rooms where 
the old Samurai war trappings and fan- 
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tzstic armor of leather and bamboo and 
ponderous metal helmets are displayed. 

‘he medals and decorations and uni- 
forms of the late General Nogi are shown 
there and indicate the high regard enter- 
tained for the great soldier by the rulers 
of all lands. 

Even after a casual examination of the 
objects stored in this unique building, one 
comes away with a feeling of relief, as if 
he were emerging from a charnel house. 
It made one glad to see the sun glistening 
on the roof of the temple opposite and to 
hear the chatter of the crowd of little 
children playing at the gate. 




















Survival of The Fit 


A Philosophic Disquisition by Yuma Dan. 


By Lucy Miller 


ODAY the rickety porch fronting 
the small, general merchandise 

store of Descanso was, for some 
unaccountable reason, deserted of its hab- 
itual loungers, save, over at the far end 
where scrunched a little, old figure heaped 
against the corner post, which seemed 
bracing the weazened frame from utter 
collapse. His feet, incased in rock- 
scarred, dusty hobnail shoes, hung list- 
lessly over the side of the railless porch. 
The dull eyes, set in a thin, drawn face 
growing a crop of grizzled beard, were 
cast in a vague, inscrutable look, ap- 
parently, on three burros opposite, nib- 
bling on yellowing weeds bordering the 
roadside. 

“Why, if it isn’t Yuma Dan! Hello, 
there, when did you arrive?” I cried as | 
stepped up on the porch. 

A disinterested “Hello”, with scarcely 
a look in my direction, was all I got from 
the dejected little man. 

In the store, I asked the proprietor 
“what had come over old Dan >” 

With a shrug, and shake of the head, 
he said, “I dunno. Been that way ever 
since he blew in here three days ago 
without his dog. Guess that’s what's 
eatin’ him. Nearly snapped my head off 
when I asked about Bum. These old 
prospecting-rats sure gets crabbed and 
ornery living alone so much. It seems to 
make ’em think the nuttiest things. Why, 
old Dan, out there, believes as much as 
anything that them burros and his dog 
talk to him, purticular, Bum.” 

“The poor, lonely fellow! I think I'll 
see if I can’t cheer him up a little. Just 
give me a dime’s worth of lemon-drops 
and a cut of chewing tobacco, now, then, 
you may finish putting up my order.” 

“Taint no use. He won’t talk to none 
of us. We've all tried it,” came the dis- 


couraging reply as I stepped out the door. 
Going over to Dan, and, with never a 
word, I got down beside him, festooning 





my feet over the platform, alongside his 
hobnail boots, then began giving undivi- 
ded attention to the two paper bags in my 
lap. From one, I leisurely slipped some 
lemon-drops in my mouth, then, opening 
the other, took out the strip of star-plug 
and thrust it into Dan’s listless hand. At 
that, he came out of his trance long 
enough to take a huge bite into the yel- 
low leaf, tucking the balance into his hip 
pocket with not so much as a grunt of 
gratitude to me. 

Patiently I waited, knowing full well 
that as soon as Dan’s jaws got going well 
into high, this story was bound to be 
mine. 

Sure enough, in the sensibility of sym- 
pathetic companionship, and syrupy weed 
oiling his tongue, Dan began to thaw. 
There came a pouching of his quid in his 
cheek, a sharp “pt-t-”, a long streak of 
brown fluid shot out trom his face, hit- 
ting square amid-ships a big black bumble 
bee droning past. 

“Wall, I’m beginning to think that fel- 
ler wusn’t so crazy after all. But I did 
think then, he must-a been feedin’ perty 
extensive on loco-weed to talk like he 
did—.” 

Here Dan relapsed again into his un- 
communicative silence, which, knowing 
his dislike of interruption, I hesitantly 
ventured to break by “Who was he, 
Dan >” 

With a rebuking look toward me, Dan 
snapped, “Who? What who do you 
mean >” 

“Why, the fellow you thot crazy?” 

“Oh, him? Wall, he was a kind of a 
floater | guess. Happened into my cabin 
one mornin’ when I was flippin’ flapjacks, 
said the bacon smelled so good frizzlin’ 
out to where he wus, that he wanted to 
eat breakfast with me, an’ if I wus willin’ 
he'd just bring in his packs an’ mebby 
we'd batch it together awhile. Said the 
doctor had told him to pack a burro up 
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with grub n’ a campin’ outfit an’ go 
trampin’ it over the country awhile, ’till 
his health come back, and not to read no 
more books. But the stacks of books 
this feller brung along! I counted all of 
six of °em, anyway! This Ben feller, he 
wusn’t good fer nothin’ much, only to 
talk, but he wus kinda interestin’ in a 
way. Only, I didn’t put much stock in 
the wild things he’d tell me, lookin’ so 
solemn thru them big, owly glasses of 
»isn at me. Then, this guy didn’t know 
more’n a baby about cookin’ ’n he'd sit 
around tellin’ me the dumdest yarns, let- 
tin’ me get the grub up.” 

“One time he told me "bout a continent 
that uster lay where the Atlantic Ocean 
is—Sich bunk! Of course I knew it wus 
all lies, cause wher'd all the water go to 
if the ocean wus full of land? But I let 
him rave on, an’ never said a word, even 
when he got to tellin’ me that people 
wusn’t always people, but started bein’ 
just little specks of stuff lyin’ in the 
ocean’s mud, that kept a-growin’ an’ a- 
growin’ into all kinds of different shapes, 
*n some of "em grew, after millions of 
years, into human people. Said men lived 
on this here continent in the Atlantic 
Ocean in the shape of little monkeys, ’n- 
then got to growin’ bigger ’n-bigger ’till 
they got to be big apes, without no tails. 
He call ‘em ‘anty-throw-somethin 
apes.” I could believe that easier’n any 
of his stuff, "cause I know some fellers 
that’ed look just like a ape if they didn’t 
have no clothes on.” 

“But what do you think of this?” Dan 
turned his gaze square on me. “This 
here Ben tells me that horse’s feet used 
ter have toes on ’em, and that the rine- 
oser-hoss wus covered with hair! But, 
that ain’t the worst he told me. Used to 
say all sorts of fool things about the 
stars, an’ that once a comet thet showed 
up some years before I wus born, wus 
fifty times es big es the moon with a tail 
one hundred an’ sixteen million miles 
long! How’s that for a fairy story? 


Gee it med me head swim.” 

“Wall, I'd just ease the poor geeser 
along, tho I did like to hear them whop- 
pin’ words he’d let drop. Why, some of 
"em wus so long that if you'd link the 
letters together they'd make a rope long 
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enough to drop an ore bucket down a 


fifty-foot shaft. I can remember lots of 
"em. Used to say ‘em over for company 
when the trail ‘ud get long ’n hot. Then, 
by-n-by I got to mixin’ ’em in my cuss 
words, “cause they seemed to make *em 
sound so much more feelin’.” 

“Thar wus, evolution, her-red-ity, trog- 
l-dities, n’ anty-throw-pods, pro-toe-zones, 
an’ one word | liked so well, that I named 
it to that brown burro over there,” point- 
ing to one of his three grazing burros, 
“But, I only call her ‘Itchy’, for short. 
It takes too long to say, ‘Itchy-thy-sore- 
horse’, now, don’t it, ay?” 

“You mean, ichthyosaurus,” I ventur- 


“Wall, that’s what I said,” Dan snap- 
ped at me. “How do you know, you 
never saw Ben?” 

“He told me it wus one of them mon- 
ster animal fishes that uster to live, be- 
fore ever people did, on earth. But, it 
an’ all the rest of them whoppin’ big 
fellers ain’t livin’ now,” Ben said, “cause 
they didn’t have enough brains to know 
how to make a livin’ for their families 
when hard times struck the earth. He 
called it the ‘survival of the fittest’, and 
"cause people had brains that showed 
their hands how to kill things to eat, n’ 
protect them from fierce animals an’ how 
to build cabins when they wasn’t caves 
enough to go around; he said man was 
fittest, an’ that’s why he survived. 

“He thot monkeys wus smartest, next 
to people, an’ that dogs wus gettin’ 
mighty, powerful smart, too. An’, that’s 
where I’m beginning’ to believe he wus 
right in some few things. For, that dog 
Bum, of mine has proved it that he’s 
evolutin’ into something better’n a com- 
mon Indian cur like he wus when I first 
clapped my peepers on him, away back 
thar, at the head of the Jacumba Grade, 
where I'd stopped to make my camp for 
the the night.” 

The evenin’ of the second day when I 
got to Jacumba, I had just pitched my 
dog-tent an’ wus about crawlin’ into it, 
when, there come sneakin’ up to me the 
skinnest, orneriest, little cur dog I ever 
seen. An’ as soon as he seen me lock at 
him, he come wrigglin’ n’twistin’ hisself, 
then rolled over on his back, his legs a- 














stickin’ up in the air, an’ begged me not 
to kick him. 

“Now, would you believe it, that little 
cuss, he just stuck to me tighter n’ jump- 
in’ cactus to wool pants. I couldn’t shake 
him. He wormed hisself into my sleepin’ 
blankets, an’ thar he stayed ‘till mornin’.” 

“That mornin’ when I'd packed the 
burros to hit the trail from Jacumba to 
Mountain Springs at the foot of the des- 
ert, that little bum, he said he wus agoin’ 
too, an’ he’d be my pard n’ we'd always 
travel together, us two desert-rats, an’ | 
must call him Bum.” 

“Bum’s compacity fer grub wus so 
much, that everything wus et up, slick an’ 
clean, the last night before ‘we got to 
Yuma. My stomach wus beginnin’ to 
wrap itself around my backbone, ‘cause 
it wus too wobbly to stand alone, an’ I 
guess Bum’s must have did the same. 
But he wus powerful chipper, an’ never 
complained a word to me. The burros, 
too, wus a-most tuckered out, havin’ no 
grain, just only sage brush to eat, an’ 
that aint very strengthen’ to work on.” 

“That night we wus agoin’ into dry 
camp! that’s where the only water you 
git is what you've brought along in your 
canteens.” 

“But jest as I wus feelin’ like givin’ 
up, Bum begun to bark. My eyes 
wus so burnin’ an’ weak I couldn’t see 
nothin’, but by-n-by a swell outfit comes 
in. They wus two young fellers goin’ 
prospectin’. They had grub enough in 
their wagon to take them an’ their mules 
to Jerico. They come over to me to find 
out where wus the nearest water hole. I 
said, ‘Pardner, if you aint brought no 
water along, God help-you’. They said 
they had enough to drink an’ cook with, 
but they wanted to wash. When they 
saw it wasn’t no use to worry they went 
on over an’ got their supper.” 

“Them fellers cookin’ nearly sent Bum 
n’ me wild, to smell it. They must hev 
noticed how done up I wus, fer, they 
called me over to have pot-luck with 
them. I tell you, they set out a muni- 
ferous feed! An’ I gave my stomach the 
surprise of its life, while every onst in a 
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while I'd slip Bum a scrap, when they 
didn’t see me.” 

“I wus mighty tired an’ left the tender- 
feet right after I’d et. Then hobbled the 
burros before Bum n’ me crawled into our 
blanket, so, it warn’t my fault if the bur- 
ros went an’ filled up on them feller’s hay 
to their necks, sides they needed it. An’ 
my geeminy! Warn’t that a sharp little 
cuss of a pup! Along in the night, he 
found he had business some’ers, an’ left 
me, until early next mornin’. At day- 
break he come back, draggin’ half slab of 
bacon he’d been chewin’ on, dropped it at 
my feet, then sot an’ cocked his head to 
one side n’ winked his eye so knowin’ at 
me. He said, ‘See, Pal, I ain’t agoin’ to 
let us starve.’ ” 

“In the morning’, them tenderfeet they 
jumped me, ‘cause my burros stole their 
hay. I says to them, “Wall, I can’t give 
you back your hay, ’sides, it’s gone where 
it'll do most good.’—They didn’t miss the 
bacon.” 

“Me an’ Bum, we chummed together 
all last winter, an’ wus great pals. But 
other folks where we’d camp didn’t seem 
to favor the little feller overmuch—said 
his ways wus takin’. But what wus he to 
do when the sides of his stomach rubbed 
an’ gritted together,—starve” 

“When we got to Yuma where grub 
wus a-plenty, my little pal grew awful 
sleek an’ shining’, an’ ladies uster feed 
him. an’ pet him up, 'till he begun to get 
terrible sot on hissel. Then, the little 
skunk, he got to stayin’ away from me 
somethin’ scandalous. Onct, he'd been 
away from me two whole weeks, then he 
come back, tail a-droopin’, an eyes look- 
in’ shifty an’ sneakin’-like.” 

“*Pardner,” I told him, ‘you jest turn 
around an’ beat it back the way you 
come. A piker can’t be no friend of 
mine.’ An’ would you believe it, instead 
of staying’ to talk it over, he took me at 
my word an’ lit out, an’ | ain’t seen him 
since! I guess him aleavin’ me that way 
is what has hurt me wurst; cause I can’t 
abide ingratitude. But mebby, Bum has 


to go higher all the time, as he can, so’s 
he can be a survival-of-the-fittest.” 
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War Shows the Seamy Side of Human Nature 


By Alphonse Lemonon 


[Almost at the moment when Joan of Arc was being canonized with all the clerical ceremonies 


at Rome, four political prisoners—one a woman—were tied to stakes and shot according to military 


and civic ceremony near Paris. 


The tragic and instructive narrative is here told in a translation 


from the most popular Paris Newspaper—Le Petit Journal, May 16, 1920.] 


OUR of the condemned informers of 
Laon, of which affair one has not 
forgotten the dolorous_ echo, 
Georges Toque, Moise Lemoine, Leander 
Herbert and the woman Alice Aubert were 
shot yesterday morning, at Vincennes, and 
if it were an affecting execution, it 
assuredly was to them. Two of them fell 
while swearing to their innocence and 
crying “Viva la France!” 
The Last Awakening. 

All four were awakened at 4 a. m. 
Some instants before the officers charged 
with the transfer of the condemned to 
execution had presented themselves at 
several prisons; some at the prison de la 
Sante where Toque and Lemoine were 
confined, others at Cherchi-Midi where 
Herbert was detained, and a third group 
at the prison de Saint-Lazare, where one 
other, Alice Aubert, condemned of the 
same affair, was held. She occupied a 
cell with Helen Favre, who had been re- 
prieved. 

The lawyers of the four condemned 
were on hand to assist their clients until 
the last moment. Maitres Delmont and 
Campinchi arrives at the prison La Sante 
about the same time as lieutenant-colonel 
Beyle, commissioner of the government. 
All were shown together to the cells and 
Toque was called. He was seated and 
dressing himself. The usual words on 
such occasions having been pronounced 
by the commissioner of the government, 
the condemned man moved towards the 
foot of his bed and finished his dressing 
—never ceasing meantime to protest his 
innocence. 


Maitre Delmont handed the prisoner his 
shoes which he took with a gesture of in- 
difference and while putting them on re- 
marked: “I go to make the journey to 
eternity and have no need.” Having 
completed his dressing he wrote two let- 
ters, which he intrusted to Maitre Delmont 
for delivery. One he addressed to his 


_wife, the other to the minister of Justice. 


It follows: 


Monsieur le Ministre de la Justice. 

At the moment of dying, I affirm solemnly my 
innocence and of you demand vengeance. 

I swear that I have never belonged to the spy 
service of Germany. I swear to have never ren- 
dered them any service, nor to have informed 
on anybody. I swear that Waegele has odiously 
lied. 


Georges Toque. 


At that moment the prisoner Lemoine 
who had been awakened about the same 
time as Toque passed in the corridor of 
the prison, and seeing his associate, called 
out to him: 

“Let us go Toque, have courage.” 

After the formal entry on the prison 
register, the two condemned men appear- 
ed in the court of the prison, their heads 
bare but their demeanor calm. 

They were placed in the same automo- 
bile, seated opposite each other, the pris- 
on abbe and a gendarme accompanying 
them. The journey to the execution 
grounds began for them. Meantime pain- 
ful scenes were being enacted at the 
prisons containing the two other doomed 
persons, Leandre Herbert the soldier and 
Alice Aubert. The soldier appeared de- 


mented. His lawyer could not calm him 








and called the prisoner’s attention to the 
notice of the civilian doctor, Socquet, de- 
manding a reprieve. 

The doctor refused declaring that the 
prisoner enjoyed all his faculties. 

“You are going to shoot an insane man. 
I leave the responsibility with you” con- 
cluded the lawyer. 

Herbert was placed in a voiture and ar- 
rived at the scene of execution at Vin- 
cennes some minutes after Toque and Le- 
moine. 

The three condemned men were sub- 
jected to an atrocious delay of three- 
quarters of an hour till the third voiture 
containing Alice Aubert appeared. 

To allay the mental sufferings of the de- 
lay, when minutes seemed hours, it was 
proposed to the prisoners to alight from 
the voitures and walk in the court of the 
donjon at Vincennes, but Lemoine re- 
fused, as being too cold. 


At Saint-Lazare. 


While the three condemned men await- 
ed death at Vincennes, a touching scene 
took place at the prison Saint-Lazare, 
where the condemned woman Aubert 
shared a cell with Helene Favre, condemn- 
ed at the same time but commuted. The 
Favre woman thought she was the one 
about to be taken to execution and fell 
in a terrible nervous crisis. 

On the contrary Alice Aubert had good 
control of herself, listened to the official 
orders without evincing any emotion; but 
her eyes filled and she cried silently some 
minutes. Then she began to dress herself, 
a figure sad and resigned. She said to her 
lawyer who tried to comfort her: 

“If I am sad—if I cry—it is not for 
me, it is for my sister, it is for my child. 
It is also for the others condemned.” 

She put on her yellow silk hose and 
patent-leather shoes which contrasted with 
her simple petticoat and mantle, and all 
the time she repeated: “Providing that 
I can go to heaven”; “Providing that I 
can go to heaven.” These words she used 


till she alighted at the execution ground 
at Vincennes. 

Before quitting the prison Saint-Lazare, 
the condemned woman wished to hear 
mass, and it was not until she had re- 
ceived communion that she mounted the 
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automobile in company with two religie- 
uses who assisted her until the lest mo- 
ments. The automobile then sped to- 
wards Vincennes. 


At La Caponniere. 
At five hours and a half (5:30 a. m.) 


an order rang out upon the ground of la 
Caponniere: “Garde a vous!” (Attention). 
The voitures containing the condemned 
advanced upon the road. The soldiers of 
the 13th artillery, the 23rd dragoons, and 
the 26th chasseurs, who formed the 
square, presented arms; the trumpets 
sounded "Aux champs!” the firing squads 
rectified their position before the four 
stakes placed in line at a distance of ten 
metres from one another. 

Slowly the autos came to a a stop, and 
from the one at the head descended Toque 
and Lemoine, absolutely livid but calm. 

The abbe Geispitz embraced the two 
condemned men and they in turn em- 
braced their lawyers, and then Toque ad- 
dressed his lawyer: 

“You have seen my memoranda and you 
know that I am innocent. Preserve well all the 
pieces show that I am not culpable. After my 
death—long time after—when calm will be re- 
turned to the consciences, make clear my inno- 
cence. Rehabilitate my memory, I pray you.” 

He directed again the attention of his 
lawyer to certain leaves of his memoranda 
that were not in their order, nor did he 
forget any detail. 

And that man who came to die insisted 
again that in the future he be not misrep- 
resented, that he be not disparagingly 
spoken of as “Toque the traitor”. 

The painful and prolonged scene wore 
out the patience of Lemoine who tugged 
impatiently on the lapel of his compan- 
ion’s overcoat and said “Let us go,” and 
took a step forward. The two condemned 
men escorted by the gendarmes then be- 
gan to direct their steps towards the stakes 
where they were to stand before the fir- 
ing squads, but were halted as the other 
two condemned prisoners, had not yet 
descended from their automobiles. 

Turning about, Toque and Lemoine 
saw Herbert the soldier wearing his blue 
uniform, his cap turned the wrong way 
and advancing with long strides. He con- 
tinued to speak incoherently: ‘Me also, 
I wish to say something—say something”. 
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He did not cease to repeat these words 
and addressing the gendarmes he said: 
“Do not hold me—do not hold me—You 
will see—you will see—Ah! ah!” 

Behind him came Alice Aubert, with- 
out coiffure like Toque and Lemoine 
and like those marching with firm step. 

One moment where she entered the 
square, by one gesture instinctive of femi- 
nine coquetrie, she drew over her light 
colored dress her manteau of sombre hue. 

Toque and Lemoine, who were advanc- 
ing towards the stakes, turned again to 
speak the last word to their lawyers, the 
hands—a dernier au revoir—accompanied 
by a sign of the hands. And then the 
four condemned marched in Indian fle, 
traversing the square and directing their 
steps to the stakes at which the gendarmes 


tied them. 
The Execution. 


Toque was at the extreme right. Le- 
moine was at the second stake. Herbert 
was attached to the third. The fourth 
stake on the left propped Alice Aubert. 

Lemoine and Toque refused the band- 
age intended to mask the view of the fir- 
ing squad. Herbert remained mute and 
let things proceed. 

The clerk of the Council of War at this 
moment appeared between the two firing 
squads in the centre and read the sentence 
of death. 

All the official details in full had been 
finished and in the silence impressive the 
clear and strong voice of Toque elevated 
itself once more: “I swear that I am in- 
nocent; vive la France!” 

Also Lemoine, elevating his right hand 
took the same oath and also cried: “Vive 
la France!” 

As for Herbert, he articulated again the 
same phrase: “Me also I wish to say 
something.” 

With hand raised Toque again avowed 
his innocence, until the soldiers of the 
front rank knelt to fire. All put their 
pieces to the shoulder. Again Toque 
cried: “Vive la France!” The officer 
lowered his sword and the fusilade 
crackled. But a frightful rattle, like an 
appeal for help escaped from the gorge 
of Toque. He was not dead. The guns 
had trembled in the hands of the firers. 


Maitre Delmont, the lawyer of Toque, 
cried to an under-officer: “Dispatch him, 
dispatch him”! The soldier approached 
the palpitating body, from which .escaped 
continually the heart-rending cries and 
discharged his revolver twice in the head 
of the condemned. The rattle ceased but 
the man still stirred and a third ball found 
the brain. 

Alice Aubert, with her hands clasped 
upon her breast, and holding in her fin- 
gers a crucifix rested upright against the 
stake. She too received in her turn the 
coup de grace. Her head fell. Then she 
became completely erect and sank for the 
last time to move no more. 

The two others also received their coup 
de grace; but it was unnecessary for Le- 
moine who had his skull stove in. It was 
not so with Herbert whose pulse continued 
to beat and his lips to move at the mo- 
ment when a doctor examined him. 

The civilian doctor Socquet, declared 
that he was dead, and the body of which 
one of the legs had been broken by a 
bullet was placed in a coffin. 

After examining the two other cad- 
avres, the doctor Socquet came to certify 
the death of Alice Aubert. He wished to 
examine the heart, but the chemise of the 
woman obstructed. A soldier, by the aid 
of a knife, cut the shoulder-strap and the 
doctor plunged his hand which trembled 
in the gorge of the woman streaming with 
blood. He drew forth a photograph 
equally blood-stained—the picture of the 
child of Alice Aubert. She had placed 
the photograph on her heart before going 
to die. It was piteously replaced upon the 
breast of the dead. 

A sonnerie guerriere, resounded then, 
and to those notes of the trumpets the 
troops defiled. 

All the assistants were paler than the 
dead. 

Some minutes after two wagons, sur- 
rcunded by dragoons, quitted the scene of 
execution and proceeded to the cemetery 
of Vincennes four kilometres distant. In 
the wagons were four wooden coffins. 
They contained the stripped bodies of the 
four executed prisoners. 

The bodies not having been reclaimed, 
they have been, after a mock burial, de- 
livered to the faculty of medicine. 





















I F you had taken a close look at the 
old woman’s hair you would have 
found the gray here and there 
mingled with strands of reddish hue. 
Anne Benton—or Old Anne, as the town- 
folk called her, but with neither disre- 
spect nor familiarity—was easily past 
sixty years. But age had not diminished 
the unusual lustre in her gray eyes, nor 
lessened their expression of spirit and 
joyfulness. They shone quaintly and 
questioningly, and would rest upon your 
face for minutes at a time without any 
of the sternness of a stare. They were 
eloquent eyes. They told so many things 
and they asked so much. They seemed 
to have the faculty of divining your very 
thoughts. Or was it true that under that 
magnetic, unfathomable gaze the mind 
became homely and simple and easily 
read > 
But Anne Benton was not learned, nor 
unusually intelligent. Her character was 
in no way inscrutable. She herself was a 
mobile statue of rustic simplicity. Her 
eyes lied, for they did not fathom. Nor 
were they unfathomable, unless the true 
simplicity is such—and they spoke that. 
Nevertheless, she was interesting, and 
as a boy I frequently found myself run- 
ning in to see her on my way home from 
school. She lived alone, in a rough, un- 
painted, three-roomed cottage some dis- 
tance from the road. A brother who had 
lived with her had died several years be- 
fore, leaving Anne ten acres of fruit trees, 
the home, and a little money. Like her 
brother she had never married, and after 


Vaulting 
Ambition 


By Robin Lampson 












his death she led a secluded existence, her 
quietness and her peculiarities attracting 
but few of the neighbor women to call. 

Old Anne had a secret, and in me alone 
did she confide. Long years spent in the 
small village had not even given the 
slightest clue to the chattering, prying, 
inquisitive tongues of the gossips. That I 
should be the sole sharer ot such a won- 
derful piece of knowledge came about 
quite by accident. 

I was nine years old the first time | 
ever spoke to her. Lagging behind the 
other children on the way home from 
school, I stopped to watch her gathering 
strawberries near the fence. She noticed 
me and asked me to come in and help 
myself. Instantly I dropped hunch-pail and 
books, scrambled over the fence and 
was making havoc with luscious berries. 

That was the beginning of our acquain- 
tance. Some weeks later she invited me 
into the cottage and gave me slice upon 
slice of homemade bread and wild-black- 
berry jelly. She spoke but little, yet did 
things which won my friendship more 
than words could ever have done. There- 
after, { loitered behind the others on the 
way home from school, and my visits 
with Old Anne became almost daily. Of 
course, I always called her Miss Benton. 

How well I remember the day she di- 
vulged her great life secret to me! It 
was after an orgy of fried chicken and 
ginger cookies that she led me into the 
one room | had never entered before. I 
was amazed. The walls were completely 
covered with paintings. 
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“They are all my own!” she said sim- 
ply, a momentary flush of quiet pride 
suffusing her cheeks. 

Old Anne was an artist! With what 
wonder—almost incredulity—did my boy- 
ish eyes glance from picture to picture, 
feasting upon their beauty, and daring 
occasionally to steai a covert look at the 
marvelous, unbelievable author and 
source of their being! 

I praised her to the limit of my childish 
ability. 

“They're great!” I cried enthusiastic- 
ally. “Someday they'll be famous, like 
‘The Hoe-man’ and ‘The Three Horses’ 
on the wall at school. You bet your life! 
Yes, sir!” I invented my own titles for 
the masterpieces which adorned the walls 
of the little schoolhouse. 

A humble but aspiring artist of New 
York’s East Side, standing for the first 
time in the great Louvre at Paris, could 
have felt no deeper thrill of awe and 
wonder than I, a barefoot lad of nine, be- 
fore this unpretentious gallery in the back 
room of a little cottage in the California 
foothills. 

One by one Old Anne’s paintings were 
shown me, and with each was related a 
homely anecdote. 

“This,” she would say, “this is the man- 
zanita gulley back of Feldmeyer’s hills— 
with Burright’s sled-road winding down. 
This is the great oak near Dead Man’s 
Cabin—This is—well, you know it, the 
goat shed on the Cummings place. Here's 
a picture of Mr. Vernon’s red heifer that’s 
a cow now. Here, the old grainfield down 
by the river when the poppies come out!” 

So she prattled on about them, observ- 
ing each picture with tenderness and un- 
conscious admiration, until I had sated 
my wonderment with the feast of pictured 
things. As she looked on, her face be- 
spoke an honest, modest pride, without a 
single trace of conceit. That afternoon 
the sun was almost setting when I broke 
away from the gallery and hurried home. 

So I learned Old Anne’s secret, giving 
a solemn promise never to tell anyone, 
not even my mother and father. 

Several days later, Old Anne proudly 
informed me that she was going to take 
some of her best paintings to San Fran- 
cisco, and sell them! Instantly she grew 
more marvelous, more majestic than 


ever! I can see her now, a small, neat 
and simply-clad woman, taking this pic- 
ture or that from the wall and studying 
it with the eye of a connoisseur. 

She went to the city, ostensibly to visit 
relatives, returning a week later. When | 
dropped in after school the next day I was 
never so disappointed in all my young 
life. Her whole face told of failure. She 
was a spectacle of despair. Everyone had 
ignored her work and some had spoken 
unkindly, even abusively of it. I shared 
her woe and also felt the keen pain of 
her broken dreams. 

“Never mind,” I| said with attempted 
cheerfulness. ‘Never mind, Miss Benton. 
It'll come out all right yet. Remember 
‘The Three Horses.’ ” 

The mention of the Bonheur master- 
piece lifted her quickly from her despair. 

“I guess you're right,” she answered, 
brightening. “Someday sontebody will 
accept them.” 

“Someday,” | echoed, and so passed 
the incident. ‘he selected pictures were 
restored to their proper places on the 
wall after their journey, and the disap- 
pointment was soon torgotten. 

Fall came, and the season called me 
from my after-school visits with Old 
Anne to the hazelnut gathering in the 
hills. What hours were those! Hazelnut 
gathering was a thing which completely 
drove all other thoughts from the mind 
of boyhood—save one, a room full of 
pictures. 

Poor deluded woman, and blissfully 
unknowing child! How thankful I am 
that I could not then see the crudity of 
Old Anne’s work! The wonders of it 
that amazed me then, were even more 
numerous than the defects | see now. 

It was two weeks before 1 knocked 
again at the little cottage. I never be- 
fore saw Old Anne tooking so happy. An 
inexpressible change had come over her. 
She was smiling and the smiles made her 
look younger. It was a veritable trans- 
figuration. I knew that something won- 
derful had happened—perhaps some of 
the pictures had been sold. Maybe those 
who had scorned her had come to beg 
her favors now. 

Expectant of great news . stepped into 
the treasure-room with her, but neither of 


(Continued on Page 93.) 





The Indians 
of To-day 


Shoulder to Shoulder With His 
White Brother 


Picturesque Types of the Fading Race 


By Emma Matt Rush 


HE war record of our North Amer- 

ican Indians in the great world 

struggle upon the fields of France, 

and far removed from the battle plans of 

their forefathers, was filled with interpid 

exploits of heroic bravery and valiant ser- 

vice for the cause of the America they 
love! 

Statistics show that there were some- 
thing like 33,000 Indians eligible for war 
service, and out of this number about 
9,000 entered the service as soldiers, and 
about 500 entered other lines of war 
work. 

From the standpoint of modern mili- 
tary etiquette and discipline, it has been 
declared that these braves were not the 
best servants of Uncle Sam, but true to 
the traditions of their race, these children 
of nature neither knew nor recognized, 
neither did they exactly understand, for 
that matter, the white man’s discipline at 
any time. 

These children of the great open spaces 
understood better the language of the 
wilds, the hills and the mountains of the 
tribal habitat, the birds and the bees, the 
sun, the moon and the stars, the flowers, 
and the clashing of the elements, the 
voice of their God—in their mountain and 
desert solitudes! It is safe to say that in 
their gutteral grunt was a salute genuine 
and sincere, and the heart beneath their 
dusky skins beat true to the call of their 
native land, their AMERICA, and the 
great cause of world liberty! 

The soldier Indians of the great 1917- 
1918 struggle were gathered from all 
parts of what remains of the tribal habi- 


A Flathead Indian 


tat of their forefathers. There were 
dusky lads from the Pacific coast, from 
the mountain regions, and from the Great 
Plains tribes, and the famous warrior 
tribes of the far East and the Mid-West, 
were likewise represented upon the Fields 
of France and Flanders! After all is 
said and done, these were the true scions 
of the only native race of Americans! 
America called, and, they answered! 

The bitterest foes of the white man in 
the struggle for mastery in North America 
were the Sioux, the real aristocrats of 
the Algonquin Family of American 
Indians. They were the last of their peo- 
ple to accede to the white man’s en- 
croachment upon their territorial lines. 

The Sioux Family was the largest tribal 
branch of the great Algonquin Family 
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and was sub-divided into numerous 
groups of smaller tribes or tribal clans 
and families. The Crow, Osage and 
Quapaw tribes were members of the 
Sioux family, and most of the tribal clans 
of the Great Plains or what in former 
years was known as the Great American 
Desert, belonged to the Sioux tribe. 
Modern civilization and commercial 
growth have gradually wiped away al- 
most every trace of Indian life upon what 
were formerly the Great Plains of Amer- 
ica. Where the children of the Tonkowa, 
Osage, Ponca, Pawnee, Sauk, Fox, 
Kickapoo, Shawnee, Cheyenne, Arrapho, 
Comanche, and Wichita Indians once 
played the games of happy Indian child- 
hood, thrifty American cities now tower 
skyward, ‘midst an intermingling of the 
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A California Type 











races of the world! Some of these In- 
dian children are the brave American In- 
dian scouts and soldiers who fought and 


bled upon the fields of France! 


The doctrine of the survival of the fit 
holds fast, and although the picturesque 
life of the Great Plains indians, and the 
Indians of the mountains, and the Indians 
of the Great Lake and rivers of America, 
belongs to a fast mellowing past, the sur- 
vivors of this race, true to the traditions 
of their fathers, depict strength of char- 
acter of their native-American forefath- 
ers, in the great composite American that 
has followed in their wake! 

The upright and honest Indian stands 
today shoulder to shoulder with the white 
brother, in an even race against the rise 
and the fall of modern activities! The 
white man is at last recognizing that fact. 


Not the least of the service paid their 
mother-country by the American Indian 
tribes, was the part taken by the descend- 
ants of the great tribes of the Ottawas in 
North Michigan. The Ottawas, originally 
of Algonquin stock, once lived upon the 
Ottawa river in Canada. Later they mi- 
grated into the country south of Lake 
Superior, and from this abode the Ottawa 
tribe was driven by hostile Iroquois, tribal 
enemies, in the year 1650, to territory be- 
yond the Mississippi River, and from this 
territory they were again forced by the 
Dakotas, a branch of the Iroquois family. 


After these dire experiences, the Ot- 
tawas returned to the land of their an- 
cestors, and settled upon Manitoulin and 
other islands in the north waters of Lake 
Huron. The French meanwhile, had sent 
such intrepid voyageurs as Marquette and 
LaSalle into this territory, and the return- 
ing bands of Ottawa Indians joined the 
French in the war between the French 
and Great Britain. Consequently, a great 
majority of the Ottawa Indians now living 
upon the islands in the head-waters of 
Lake Huron have married and intermar- 
ried with descendants of the early French- 
men, and they are today known by 
French appellatives, and the French lan- 
guage has almost entirely replaced the 
tribal language of the old Ottawas. 

Chief Chabowaywa, sometimes called 
“Sham-wa-way” for euphony, an Ottawa 
chieftain, once occupied the cabin built 
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upon the site of Father Marquette’s first 
mission church on Marquette Island, the 
ruined chimney of this still remains. 

Chief Shab-wa-way represented his 
tribe and signed the Indian Treaty at 
Washington, in which he ceded all of 
Northern Michigan to the United States, 
but reserving for his people, the “Islands 
of The Chenos”—Les Cheneaux Islands 
—to which group Marquette and LaSalle 
islands belonged. 

Shab-wa-way and his people lived upon 
the Les Cheneaux Islands undisturbed for 
many years, and the old Chief died in the 
cabin of the ruined chimney in 1872. He 
lived to be over one hundred years old, 
and was succeeded by his son, Chief Pay- 
Baw-Me-Say. 

Shab-wa-way’s cabin was burnt to the 
ground by a hunter’s carelessness, and all 
that remains of the spot made famous by 
Father Marquette and the French voya- 
geurs amongst the early tribes of the Ot- 
tawa, is the old ruined chimney of the 
Chieftain’s cabin, and his grave across 
the waters. 

Every Indian warrior returning from 
the battle-scarred fields of France tells the 
same story—that they are true to America 
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and the cause of America, and at the 
same time true to the attributes and tra- 
ditions of their race! The faculties of 
the old Chieftains who fought so valiantly 
for the protection of their tribal hearth- 
stones against the encroaching white 
race, live again in the sturdy qualities 
of their warrior sons and grandsons! 

The renunciation of their race, and the 
withdrawal of these children of the wil- 
derness from the haunts of nature and 
the forest primeval into the ways and the 
wisdom of the white brother, serves but 
to amalgamate and unite the American 
races into one grand composite, in uni- 
son and in harmony, working together, 
side by side, fighting side by side. 

These Indians, native Americans, how- 
ever, retain and hold a legacy which no 
other race may confiscate—a legacy aes- 
thetic and convincing—for they are our 
Native Sons of America, and the only 
native sons of America, using the term in 
an ethnological sense. 

Their fighting forefathers, did not live 
in vain, for the cause of America has 
been strengthened and fortified by the at- 
tributes and the traditions of these noble 
native tribesmen of America! 
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A Nez Perce Chief In Full Dress 
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Self-Consciousness Can Become a Terrible Affliction 


By Myron Ray Clark 


corner of Main Street and Pine 

Avenue and sat down between a 
fat woman and a messenger boy, first 
carefully adjusting his trousers at the 
knee. This precaution served a double 
purpose. It not only preserved the 
astounding crease which he had himself 
achieved that morning with the aid of a 
gas-iron, a damp cloth and a bit of tail- 
or’s wax, but it allowed just a trifle of 
black and white accordion silk hose to 
peep over the tops of his cordovan shoes. 
A quick comprehensive touch instinctively 
told him that the edges of his collar were 
meeting just as they do in the advertise- 
ments and that his cravat was perfectly 
tied. With a scarcely audible sigh of 
satisfaction, he settled himself more com- 
fortably and awaited his stop. 

He next became aware that opposite 
him was sitting a very pretty girl and— 
he looked twice to make certain—she was 
smiling in his direction. Judson did not 
know her, but with the coquetry that is 
inbred in all men, he smiled back. The 
result was somewhat disconcerting. She 
giggled aloud, looked at him for an in- 
stant and then cast her glance upward, 
still smiling. Judson made an alarming 


BD cone: boarded a street car at the 


discovery. She was not laughing with 
him—but at him! 
Horrors! 


Fearfully he drew a spotless handker- 
chief edged with violet silk from his 
pocket and feigning to use it—he stealth- 
ily wiped the corners of his mouth and 
the nose itself. No tell-tale smudge black- 
ened the immaculate linen and he felt a 
little relieved. Perhaps he had been mis- 
taken. He allowed his glance to travel 
casually toward the opposite side of the 
car. 

Horror upon horror! 

The entire row of passengers was grin- 
ning! ... and at him! Judson’s heart 





seemed to stop beating and the blood in 
his veins to congeal. He closed his eyes 
to shut out the sight of those multiple 
grins and thought frantically. 

What could it be? 

A furtive peep at the pretty girl oppo- 
site struck cold terror to his soul. She 
was laughing openly and pointing in his 
direction to guide the attention of her 
equally pretty companion. 

Perhaps his derby hat was dented in, 
as it had been that day of harrowing 
memory when he had “seen New York” 
and had sat atop a bus from Washing- 
ton Square to Grant’s Tomb all uncon- 
scious of the hideous fact. The mere sup- 
position of the possibility brought cold 
perspiration to Judson’s forehead. Or 
perhaps someone at the office had insert- 
ed a tag under his coat collar, as had 
happened once before and a bell-boy at 
the Grand Hotel had drawn his attention 
to the fact that he had been parading the 
corridors for hours labeled: “I Am Yours 
For $3.98.” 

A sickening fear, like that which is 
popularly supposed to be felt by hunted 
animals, assailed him. 

Throwing all restraint to the winds, he 
dashed madly from the car. On the plat- 
form, a fateful fascination forced him to 
pause for a last look at the pretty ¢'rl. 
She was still laughing. And so were »ll 
the rest—the hyenas! 

Judson alighted and wonderingly peer- 
ed through the murk of the time and 
travel-stained car window and followed 
the direction of their eyes. And the 
burden of an Atlas slipped from his 
shoulders. 

Just over where he had been sitting 
was a face-powder advertisement depict- 
ing a ravishing blonde beauty, upon 
whose fair countenance some artist of the 
people had drawn a very black and lux- 
urious moustache. 
















































from Indio to Yuma, or along the 
fringe of the Mojave, and you met 
a peculiar reserve, a compassionate shake 
of the head. For, though Tom had wrest- 
ed his Oasis from the sterile bosom of the 
desert, she in turn, had left her mark 
upon him. That was before the strangers 
came to his Oasis—But you shall hear the 
story. 

Each day, as today, Tom stood at the 
entrance to his Oasis and flouted the 
desert lying naked before him, powerless, 
incapable of further harm to him or to 
his. That he had done this for many 
years did not rob it of its zest. 

Tom merely glanced at the dust-clouds 
moving along the far mountain-side where 
shepherds drove their flocks to lower pas- 
ture lands; but he strained his sun- 
burned eyes to see something crawling to- 
ward the Oasis. 

“Pioneers,” he thought scornfully, 
“Fools and beggars.” 

Tom was tall but he appeared short 
beside the huge cacti that towered at 
either side of him, and he was turned to 
a dull dun, clothes, hair and face. His 
was a singular face, strained and narrow. 
His lips were thin, and the eyes of a fana- 
tic glowed beneath the broad, high fore- 
head. rs 

Tom was so occupied with the prairie 
schooner that plowed its difficult way 
through the grilling sands, that he failed 


Yom of “Fig-Tree-Tom” anywhere 


The Yoke 


By Bromley Fowler 
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to notice the red-frocked baby girl who 
had run across the shady garden at his 
back. Even when she tugged at his 
trousers he paid no attention. 

““Peek-a-boo!” called baby, standing 
on tip-toe. She gave another tug, and 
her “peek-a-boo” was somewhat aggriev- 
ed. “Please, Daddy, me wants a fig— 
lemon fig.” 

Tom reached up and plucked a “fig” 
from the giant cactus and gave it to her 
without removing his gaze from the ap- 
proaching wagon. 

“I told you not to come out to the 
gate,” he said down at her, and gently 
shook his leg from her grip. “Better run 
in to mother, Baby.” 

“Yeth, Daddy.” The mite stopped 
sucking the luscious fruit long enough to 
say, “Me wants one for Mummy,” and 
stuck up a tiny hand. 

Tom picked another and stooped to put 
it in her palm. 

“See here, Baby, you go in, right fast! 
Here now, here’s Tip,” as a golden collie 
came bounding in from the desert. “You 
go and put him in his kennel. This is 
the third time he has run away today. 
Some of those big coyotes will eat him 
alive if you don’t take better care of 
him.” He met the quizzical upward 
glance of his small daughter with a smile, 
lifted her and turned her in the direction 
of the garden. “Now skip!” 

“Yeth,” responded the small woman. 
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She cast a shrewd peep over her shoul- 
der at her father’s broad back, swung 
about on her tiny sandled feet, buried 
her hand deep in the golden ruff framing 
the dog’s alert head, and bent close to 
his ear. Baby shook a wee finger in 
Tip’s face, and with stealthy steps led 
him around the huge cactus columns 
guarding the entrance, and away the 
truants raced outside the mighty wall 
which enclosed Tom’s Oasis with a barri- 
cade of bristling spines. 

Tom would scarcely have known if a 
whole army were amuck behind him, so 
intent was he upon the miserable wagon, 
and upon the satisfaction he was taking 
in the thought of his signboard which was 
placed some feet from the entrance to his 
garden. Tom stepped out that he might 
again read the sign cut deep into the 
board in awkward letters: 

“Water for sale. Two bits a gallon.” 

Then he wheeled and faced the ap- 
proaching prairie schooner. 

He could see it more clearly now. No, 
he had not been mistaken in his esti- 
mate. He moved backward, his sharp 
gaze on the wagon, until he was within 
his enclosure. He deliberately began to 
push a high, strong gate made of iron 
rods, across the entrance. The gate 
stuck, and he worked with a wild impa- 
tience, for the wretched horses were jerk- 
ing the rickety wagon along at an alarm- 
ing rate. The gate was heavy and he 
had to stop to get his breath a number of 
times before he finally had it in place. 
Then he guyed it to the huge columns of 
giant cactus at either side by means of 
stout ropes. He pulled at them to be sure 
they were firm, turned, and went his way 
toward the house. 

There were his fruits and flowers, here 
his precious pool of cool water. He 
stretched his arms and drew a mighty 
breath: here was the man who had mas- 
tered the “hag of the Desert”: the man 
who had created the Oasis. He stopped 
at a seat in the shadow of the house, took 
off his sombrero, stretched his long legs 
and waited. 

Water in an irrigating ditch trickled 
softly; now and again an over-ripe “fig” 
fell to the ground casting abroad its frag- 
rance. Tiny chickens scratched and 


peeped beneath his bench. The place 
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was alive with prosperity. He had not 
long to wait, for presently there came a 
faint: 

“Hello, hello, there!” 

A tall, limp woman opened the house 
door. 

“Guess there’s some more immigrants, 
Tom.” He did not move. “Shall I go 
out?” she asked timidly, yet with eager- 
ness. She stepped down to the porch and 
began to untie her apron. 

Tom stood and pointed to the door, but 
he did not look at her. It was with difh- 
culty that he fought a repugnance, the 
same repugnance he felt toward the 
desert. Eliza was growing more and more 
like the desert; —old and wrinkled. Only 
in her eyes was youth, the youth that had 
come when Baby was born. In her eyes 
too, was something he resented with his 
whole nature— pity. It had been there 
ever since the day during their honey- 
moon, when he had refused water to a 
tramp, a worthless tramp. What did a 
woman know of the yoke of an oath 
taken at a man’s last gasp? What could 
a woman know about the strength of a 
man’s oath? 

“See here, Eliza,” he said, “You know 
as well as I that immigrants are none of 
your affair. Go in and stay until I call 
you—and keep the child with you.” 

She took a step down, and he looked 
her full in the face. Her eyelids dropped 
and she turned away. She hesitated on 
the threshold, and craned a trifle. 

“I'd like to see them, Tom.” Her tones 
held the loneliness of years. 

“No.” 

She stood in the doorway, her hands on 
the frame at either side as if her want 
were too broad to allow her to enter her 
home. At an imperative: “Go!” she 
straightened aggressively, but she went in 
and closed the door. 

Tom pressed his hands to his eyes. It 
was always difficult for him to adjust him- 
self to anything out of the ordinary rou- 
tine. Eliza was acting queer. Never, 
since that time, long ago, when he had 
caught her running after the tramp with 
a canteen full of water, had she seemed to 
have a will of her own. He thought he 
had broken it, yet here she was almost 

insisting on seeing these immigrants. 


Eliza must be out of her mind to think 





























that she could pit her will against his. 
He would fight it out again with her. Yet 
as he thought it, Tom realized that his 
peaceful life with Eliza and Baby, had 
taken some of the fight out of him. 

“Hello, hello, there!” 

“Hello,” responded Tom mechanically; 
and with an odd, dragging, tired motion of 
his hand across his forehead, he dismissed 
Eliza from his mind. 

Tom passed under the “fig” trees laden 
with odorous fruit, passed by the deep 
pool of water lying in the shade of broad 
palms, and finally, in a round-about way 
that took him through a flourishing vege- 
table garden, came to the gate. Here a 
dusty man of small stature was reaching 
up in search of a latch. 

“Good afternoon,” said the little man 
in husky tones, though they were evi- 
dently meant to be cheery. 

“Good day,” said Tom in a detached 
way, letting his glance roam over the out- 
fit. 

A decrepit wagon with a tattered cover 
of stained canvas, the customary tin pails 
and cups hanging underneath. Peering 
from between the folds of the canvas 
were the pale faces of a boy and a wo- 
man; the latter, Tom decided, might have 
been pretty when she started on her trip. 

Tom nodded to the woman, and turned 
his attention to the man, who volun- 
teered: 


“We are on our way to California. I 


A Spot in the Mojave Desert 


see you have water-—water for sale.” 

“Yes,” responded Tom curtly. 

““I—we—that is,” stumbled the man, 
““We are out of water.” He stopped, his 
bloodshot eyes upraised to Tom. “We 
need water.” 

“How many gallons do you want?” 
Tom pushed his sombrero back from his 
forehead, wiped the perspiration from his 
face, and stood silently facing the desert. 
Deep lines had come between his eye- 
brows, his cheekbones had sharpened, and 
his lips were a faint line of purple. He 
forced his breath through in-drawn nos- 
trils, and the pupils of his eyes were so 
distended that he could barely see; but he 
waited with a control which he had ac- 
quired under just such conditions span- 
ning many years. 

“I am sorry to say,” began the little 


man, who was seemingly an_itinerate 
preacher, “that we are also out of 
money.” 

“Well >” 


“We haven’t many belongings,” went 
on the husky voice, “but we will gladly 
give you whatever you choose from our 
small store. He rested a thin hand on one 
of the bars of the gate and peered 
through at Tom. “May we have water?” 

“I don’t keep a second-hand shop. The 
next water-hole is only ten miles ahead.” 

The ashen face looking in at Tom as 
through the bars of a cell, flushed, and in 


declamatory tones, the stranger quoted: 






















44 
“*The earth is the Lord’s and the ful- 


ness thereof:’” 

Tom regarded the stranger quietly for 
a moment, then, striving to repress the 
passion in his voice, he said: 

“I think you’re mistaken. Do you see 
that?” He swung an arm toward the gar- 
den lying in gracious green in the scorch- 
ing heat. “I did that myself alone— 
alone. I came out here and scratched a 
hole in the ground. I kept on. At last 
when I was dying of thirst, | found water. 
Lying there on that burning desert, 1 lift- 
ed that first handful of wet sand to 
Heaven, and I took an oath that never 
would I give a drop of water to anyone. 
I've kept my oath.” Tom raised his 
tones: “As for that quotation, sir, the 
water was the Lord’s when it was under- 
ground. It’s mine now.” He turned im- 
patiently, for the thin voice of the limp 
woman came from the house-door. 

“Tom! Tom!” 

“Didn’t I tell you to stay inside?” he 
roared. “Go in!” 

“But Tom, I can’t.” 

“Go in;!” he ordered, and stood look- 
ing to see that he was obeyed. 

“The cattle?” suggested the little man, 
whose face was still pressed against the 
bars, and who was staring at Tom in a 
scared, wondering way. 

“Oh, they'll reach the water-hole all 
right,” said Tom indifferently. “You see, 
stranger, if you fellows didn’t trust so 
much to your calling, and used your 
muscle—” Tom indicated the desert—- 
“you wouldn’t be here.” 

“Tom! Tom!” again the thin voice 
came, and more insistently. 

“By the Lord Harry!” He took a step 
or two in the direction of the house. “Go 
in!” He saw that she went. 

The missionary was still clinging to the 
bars as if glad of their support. He 
turned his face toward the wagon where 
his wife was trying to smile at him, her 
dry lips distorted in the effort. Tom look- 
ed away quickly. With an attempt at a 
propitiating smile on his own seared lips, 
the small man met Tom’s eyes, and gently 
reminded him: 

“*A cup of cold water in My Name. 

“See here, man!” Tom felt that his 
words were hissing hot, and made an ef- 
fort to subdue them to more moderate 


so 
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speech. “Perhaps you'll understand bet- 
ter, though I don’t know why I should 
explain about what’s my own; but it’s 
this:” He caught at one of the stout 
ropes and twisted on it as bitter memories 
swept over him, but he controlled himself. 
“Thirty years ago,” he said, “thirty years 
ago I was the oldest of a large family. 
There were too many of us. I found my- 
self on the edge of this desert when I was 
nine years old. Since that I have fended 
for myself. No man, no woman has ever 
done me a favor. Of no man have | 
asked a favor, of no—” his voice was al- 
most a shriek as his hand pointed to the 
desert— “‘of no woman have I asked a 
favor. I would as soon ask it of that hag 
lying there, that hag of the Desert. Do 
you understand?” Tom held to the rope, 
but he bent a little to see the effect of 
his words. 

Slowly there dawned in the little 
preacher’s eyes the hated look that was in 
Eliza’s, that had been in the eyes of all 
who had stopped at his gate: Pity. 
Tom wanted to go out and crush the small 
man into the sands of the desert, for that 
look was catching. Soon the woman 
would have it, then it would peer out from 
the face of the pale child. Some day, 
some day, Baby would catch it from 
Eliza. When that day came the hag of 
the Desert should have him for her own. 
He groaned aloud and caught himself up 
sharply. 

The little preacher’s face was still close, 
and Tom jerked back from the tone in 
which he said: 

“Yes, | do understand. You poor man, 
you poor man!, crazy!” he murmured, so 
low that Tom did not hear. He stood as 
if considering, then went to the wagon 
and consulted with his wife, the pale boy- 
face close to hers as they talked. 

Tom wished the child were not there; 
but if people were so foolish as to bring a 
baby to the desert without sufficient funds 
to care for him, that was their lookout 
and they must take the consequences. 
Tom plucked some “figs” from the cac- 
tus and passed them between the bars to 
the man who had returned to the gate. 

“For the boy,” he said. 

The man took them eagerly and ran to 
the woman, and immediately ran back. 


“Thank you for the figs.” He indi- 














cated the boy who already had one of the 
rich, lemony things crushed to his parched 
lips. “The nearest water-hole >” question- 
ed the man, as if anxiqus to be off. 

“Ten miles,” replied fom, wishing he 
had never seen them. 

The preacher had a foot on the forward 
wheel, as he turned to ask: 

“That water, can we—can we—?” 

“That’s Government water; that’s 
free.” A sound in Tom’s throat might 


have started for a laugh, but it never 
reached birth, for he bit his lip and 


scowled. His eyes stared into space; he 
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impulse he could not understand, started 
to open the gate. He was glad they were 
out of his sight forever. His oath must 
be kept. He must be getting old if a 
man like that could, even for one moment, 
make him feel that his oath might be 
broken. He scorned himself as he stood 
listening to the rickety wagon, rattling its 
wheels and spewing out the sand, and 
hardened his heart anew at the chirpy, 
husky voice encouraging the thirsty horses 
with a gentle: 

“Git up there, Molly, water ahead! Git 
up!” 











An Oasis In the Desert 


saw the water-hole, at times only a cattle- 
wallow. 

The small preacher was smiling all over 
his wasted face. Would they never go! 

“My boy says he never had anything 
so nice as those figs; they are better 
than lemonade. God bless you for them!” 
He seemed searching for words, and at 
last he spoke further: “I wanted to tell 
you, sir, that if ever | can do you a favor 
I shall be very happy.” In response to 
Tom’s raised eyebrows, the little man 
acknowledged; “Of course it doesn’t seem 
as if we would ever meet again; but the 
world isn’t so very big after all.” 

“Thank you!” Tom was astonished at 
the heartiness of his own voice. “I— 


The man was off before Tom, under an 


Tom shook the strangers from his 
mind, and turned to the enjoyment of his 
Oasis. He held himself on the path. 
Surely that was the rumble of an earth- 
quake. Possibly, though, it was a band 
of cattlemen hurrying to the water-hole 
for camping-ground. He laughed crustily. 

ey never troubled him any more. 

“Tom! Tom!” cried the thin voice of 
the limp woman; and she came running 
across the pleasant garden. “Tom, where 
is Baby?” 

“In the house. I told her to go to you 
and stay there. Why?” 

He looked down at the pale, cowed 
woman wringing her futile hands, and 
found a new emotion; he had never be- 
fore been sorry for her, and he dismissed 
the thought as quickly as it came. 
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“She isn’t in the house, she isn’t in the 
garden, nor—” 

“Where’s Tip?” he demanded. 

“Tip,” she repeated. “Why— why—” 
She pressed her hands to her meagre 
breast. “Tom! My Baby! Husband, ! 
shall die if anything has happened to my 
Baby.” She raised her filled eyes to his 
and clutched his arm. “Find her for 
me! Find her!” Suddenly, under his 


eyes she dashed the tears away; she be- 
came another woman than the one he had 
known. 


She stood up straight with a 
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hand on his shoulder, and said with 
desperate earnestness: 

“You have got to bring her to me at 
once! If you don’t—” Her face was 
convulsed, and close to his again. “I 


shall—-—- Listen to me! I mean what I 
say! If my baby is—” She choked 
on the word. “I shall—” She shook him 


in her bitter distress. “Find Baby!” she 
screamed. 

Tom was amazed. She had always 
been colorless, emotionless. 


(Continued on Page 91) 





THE DESERT TRAIL. 
By Mable I. Clapp 


Mesquite and cactus and sage, 

And bones that bleach by the way, 

And queer little blooms that are born 
And gone again in a day. 

And I| know not whither you lead 

Nor why you must have it so, 

But a voice from the hills calls “Come,” 


And I shoulder my burden and go. 


Fair have you promised and smooth 
The lovers that walked in your train; 
Long have you beckoned them forth 
Ne’er have you beckoned in vain. 
Pressing with eager feet, 

Drawn by your lightest breath, 
Some you have favored with gold 
Some you have favored with death. 


Valiant and eager eyed, 

Sinewy, lean and strong, 

They have worn your favor with pride, 
They have entered your lists with a song. 
Capricious the guerdon bestowed, 

Fickle the fortune you gave, 

To some the wealth of a king, 

To others a nameless grave. 


Up where the purple hills 
Shoulder a turquoise sky; 

Up where the stars swing close 
And the moon rides shoulder high, 
A voice is whispering “Come,” 
And I know you must have it so; 
A clarion voice calls “Come,” 


And I shoulder my burden and go. 














Consecration 


An Etching of the Drear November 






By Fiswoode Tarleton 


HEN I was a boy of ten or there- 
WI abouts, he sat in front of the ceme- 
tery gates, as he does yet, on nice 

days to see that no one trespasses on the 
grounds. But sometimes he would fall 
asieep in his chair, and then we would 
steal past his motionless form and make 
for the nut groves within to fill our sacks. 
His hair was white, even then—twenty or 
more years’ ago—and his back quite 
stooped from age. When he walked, a 
twisted cane helped along his withered 
body. Usually a clay pipe stuck from his 
mouth and he smoked in long puffs. In 
bad weather, a little house, that was set 
aside for his use, protected him from the 
rain and cold, and by means of a rope, 
he could open and shut the gates from the 
inside. Sometimes when a funeral party 
approached he would examine their per- 
mit through the window, and if it was all 
right, nod for them to enter. On Sun- 
days and holidays when the people flock- 
ed to the Cemetery to look after their 
lots, he would put on a white shirt, and a 
black tie, and limp about from one end of 
the cemetery to the other. Such was 
Uncle Henry as I have always known him. 
One day—about the end of November, 
last year—a hike, undertaken primarily 
for some rabbit shooting, brought me, to- 
ward evening, to the cemetery gates. 
Winter had already taken hold. The 
trees were bare, and birds, there were 
none, except a few jays that fluttered 
about among the branches. The wind 
was bitter cold and sent the dead leaves 
flying through the air; this way and that, 
until they banked up against the fence in 
high piles. On the road, a man was walk- 
ing behind a creaking wagon and swing- 
ing his arms to keep warm. A party of 
mourners, wrapped up to their chins, were 
filing slowly down a path between the 
graves; the women weeping; the men 
bowing their heads from grief. One of 


the party (She must have been the 
widow) often paused to look back at a 
new grave, which two men were closing 
over; their spades ringing against the 
hard earth, and their bodies bending 
backward as if worked by springs. My 
dog, hot on the trail of a rabbit, began to 
yelp in a near-by wood. 

Smoke was pouring from the chimney 
of the old Keeper’s house and I stepped 
in to warm up my numb feet and to chat. 

With his usual greeting, “Glad to see 
you, son,” he pushed a stool toward me 
and with it, his tobacco box. 

We talked of the weather, and the 
chances for a long, severe winter; the 
strikes that were tying up the mills in 
the city; and at last the high cost of liv- 
ing, which led him to compare, the condi- 
tions with what they were in seventy or 
seventy two. Even a grave cost ten times 
as much, he declared as it did in “sixty- 
six.” After a while he pointed out of the 
window to a large sycamore which had 
been badly damaged by a recent wind. 
“I'm afraid,” said he, “that tree is going 
to die,” and it has stood for fifty years.” 

“Uncle Henry, what has kept you here, 
so long—among the dead?” I asked. 

He only puffed at his pipe the harder 
and looked out of the window—at nothing 
of course, while I sat there turning the 
logs with the toe of my shoe. Outside it 
was growing dark. You could no longer 
see the wagons that squeaked and rum- 
bled along the road. The wind howled 
down the chimney and around the eaves 
of the house like the voice of a drifting 
soul. The old keeper’s dog in the corner, 
a fine mastiff, raised his head and 
growled. Then as if to make sure that no 
one was prowling about, he paced the 
floor and sniffed the air before stretching 
himself out again. 

At last when I got up and put on my 

(Continued on Page 93.) 




















































A Terra Incognita 






Strange Things Said of California In 1848 


By L. E. Everett 


ERHAPS our readers would like to 
learn something of the known state 
of California.” So said the London 

Times in 1848. Just what was thought 

and guessed and believed about California 

is thus set forth: 

“There is really a great deal of interest 
to be acquired in the seizing of California 
just taken by the United States. We 
mean that there is something very amus- 
ing in the spectacle of the most inquisi- 
tive and tenacious people in the world 
turned loose into a huge, mysterious, un- 
explored region. It is certain 
that at this moment no human being of 
Caucasian extraction, has any conception 
of what may be discoverable on the ten 
degrees of the earth’s surface, between 
the Rio Del Norte and the North Pacific 
Ocean. It is almost as certain, that in 
two year’s time there will be a railroad 
right across the province, and boarding 
houses at every station.” 

“No conception of what may be dis- 
coverable!” Californians have been echo- 
ing that sentiment ever since. The con- 
fidence of the Times in the rapid develop- 
ment of the country, as evinced in the 
prophecy of the railroad and attendant 
stopping places, has a local flavor. 

“It is something in these dull times” 
proceeded the Times in playful mood “to 
have a real true terra incognita in store 
with Americans for adventurers. The 
truth is that the Colorado beats the Oxus 
hollow .... There is mystery in the 
highest degree attached to this country. 
A blue book, stamped with all the author- 
ity of a parliamentary warrant, positively 
states that independent nations living in 
large towns and known only by report, 
are presumed to exist within the old do- 
mains of Mexico. And as none such 
turned up the other day, during the forays 
between Santa Fe and Vera Cruz, we 

must conclude they lie some where here- 
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about if any where. 

“Seriously, though, there is actually an 
enormous, indefinite area to be explored, 
and fifty thousand adventurers ready to 
ransack every corner of it..... 

“We described, lately, the precautions 
which have been so promptly taken to 
bring the new territory safely under 
hand, and it appears that the work of 
discovery has already commenced. At 
present, the great attraction seems rather 
in the bowels of the earth than on the 
surface, and hundreds of independent citi- 
zens are at work with their pickaxes. . . . 
Quicksilver is the main object of search, 
and we are told in a semi-official and 
perfectly serious report, of one mine, 
about thirteen miles from San Francisco, 
so rich that the gentleman who surveyed 
it under the direction of the government, 
was so much affected by salivation, that 
his mouth was sore for a period of ten 
days after he concluded the survey.” 

One pauses to inquire whether thirteen 
miles was meant for thirty miles, a guess 
at the distance of the New Almaden 
mines from San Francisco. The uncon- 
scious humor of the comments, lies in the 
fact that the article appeared shortly be- 
fore the end of 1848. It was reprinted in 
Littell’s Living Age for November 18, 
1848. At the time the article first ap- 
peared in print, eager Americans were 
starting for the California gold fields, but 
the news, if it reached England promptly, 
told of quicksilver rather than of gold. 

“It is anticipated” said the Times, 
“that quicksilver will thus be an article 
of exportation at the western, as bread- 
stuffs from the eastern coasts of the 
States; several mining companies are al- 
ready established, and California is even 
now spoken of by transatlantic journal- 
ists, in that phrase which so attracted Mr. 
Martin Chuzzlewit as “one of the most re- 
markable provinces of our country, sir’.” 

















The Black Opal 


A Three-cornered Elopement and Speed Limits Broken 


By Caroline Katherine Franklin 


(Part VI.) 


ID anyone hear suspicious noises last 
iD] night?” he interrogated, in diag- 
nostic tones. 

“I heard nothing,” ventured Mrs. Far- 
rel. “I lay awake, thinking about the 
mystery of the pearls, and what a strange, 
strange thing it was to find a basket of 
champagne in the road. The only way I 
finally fell asleep was wondering it a well 
and a diseased appendix looked the same 
in alcohol.” 

Aunt Fiske and Dr. Gordon sniffed 
audibly, but not for the same reason. 

Dr. Gordon gave Mrs. Farrel a look of 
incredulity, shuddering at such ignorance. 
Gretchen Mallory, roused to assert herself 
as the heroine of an adventure, brought 
the subject back to the later event. 

Charlotte cut a look at Jack. His eyes 
were fixed on his plate. Mr. Lee, coffee 
cup in hand, arose and began a flowery 
speech in praise of Benton’s bravery, and 
wound up with drinking the coffee to his 
health. Jack looked up with a sickly 
smile, and suggested a toast for Mr. Lee. 

“What for>” parried Lee. 

“For being the owner of the only gun 
on the premises.” 

“You might as well toast the man who 
made it, or better still, the inventor 
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who conceived its automatic principle,” 
laughed Lee. 

“That’s rather far-fetched. But not any 
more so than this—er—-silly talk about 
bravery. Miss Mallory was brave, if you 
like. She screamed, and warned every- 
one away from that part of the house. 
And she didn’t crawl under the bed, nor 
on top of the bureau. I propose a toast 
to Miss Mallory.” 

No one apparently objected in the least 
to this; but Aunt Fiske might have been 
heard to mutter: 

“Now, Jack Benton, you’ve done it! 
You’ve put your foot into it—all the 
way!” 

The injection of the word “appendix” 
into the conversation had caught at Mrs. 
Jerome’s wandering attention; she turned 
to Mrs. Farrel, who sat on her left. 

“My dear, how did you feel when you 
were first taken?” 

“After luncheon we will go to my 
room; and I'll tell you word for word, 
and pain for pain, all about it.” 

Mrs. Jerome sank her voice to a 
whisper, unnoticed in the buzz of conver- 
sation. 

“Don’t say anything to a soul! I 
haven’t, not even to Charlotte. But—Dr. 
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Hoffman Gordon is going to operate on 
me immediately. I shall not even wait 
until my husband comes home.” 

“O-oh!” gasped Mrs. Farrel. “You 
certainly should tell some member of your 
family. Charlotte would go crazy if any- 
thing happened. But of course nothing 
will—with that handsome doctor attend- 
ing to your case.” 

Aunt Fiske, as has been said, was of a 
romantic turn of mind, and a born match- 
maker. 

The events of the past few days had 
almost wrecked her belief in the eternal 
fitness of the intercession of the third 
party, when two love-besotted fools are 
trying to hurt each other past all forgive- 
ness. Still, on this particular night, when 
the young of the neighborhocd for miles 
around were disporting to music within 
the four walls of the house that was “a 
model of inconvenience,” she grasped at 
the shreds of her belief and drew them 
close. Cheated of her own romance, her 
starved heart fed on the romances of those 
she held dear. 

In the first place, it was a night for 
love. The soul of love, it would seem, 
palpitated in the strains of music that 
flowed through open windows and into the 
scented garden. Aunt Fiske’s middle- 
aged heart ached with the beauty of it, 
with the longing to share the beauty with 
the dear, irresponsible, mad young lovers 
who were bent on blighting their lives. 

In the second place, Dr. Hoffman Gor- 
don, who had won her disesteem, was not 
there to irritate her with his smug com- 
placency. The doctor had that afternoon 
motored to the city, and would not be 
back until late the following day. With 
him, most unaccountably had gone Mrs. 
Janice Jerome, without even waiting to 
say good-bye to Charlotte, who was out 
at the time. And that was a strange thing, 
for Janice was wrapped up in the girl. 

In the third place— 

The dancers were enjoying a brief inter- 
mission. Gretchen Mallory, at the piano, 
was singing. Soaring triumphant, as if 
Life and Love had claimed their own, 


came the promise: 


“O wert thou in the cauld blast, 
On yonder lea; 
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My plaidie from the angry air 
Should shelter thee.” 


Aunt Fiske blinked, and swallowed a 
lump in her throat. She looked hastily 
about to see if she had been observed; 
and finding herself unnoticed, slid behind 
a convenient Gobelin screen and leaned 
from the window. Here, she could sniff as 
she willed; she might even weep, did she 
choose. 

The veranda was deserted. Aunt Fiske 
was diverted from the threatening 
“weeps” by the thought that, were she 
outside, in that comfortable rocking chair, 
for instance, she could escape the agony 
caused by her small, absurdly high-heeled 
slippers. A glance to be sure that she 
would not be seen, and one foot slid ten- 
tatively across the window-sill, followed, 
when the floor was successfully nego- 
tiated, by its mate. Seating herself, with 
her silk-stockinged feet gratefully gather- 
ing the coolness of the floor, she gazed up 
at the stars. 

The smooth, soft contralto of Miss Mal- 
lory flowed on and on, pleasurably fretting 
her hostess’ ear. 

“And were I monarch of the globe. . . . 
The brightest jewel in my crown 
Wad be my queen.” 

“You are an old fool!” accused Aunt 
Fiske, to that intimate, herself. “After 
all, Charlotte Jerome’s father is right. 
Love isn’t the only thing in life; and to a 
girl brought up as Charlotte has been, 
with every luxury—” 

But Charlotte’s stricken face when she 
believed Jack Benton to be in mortal 
danger held Aunt Fiske’s vision. What 
was a mere aunt thinking of—or a mere 
father, for that matter—to lay rude hands 
on the vision called love? Life didn’t hold 
too many illusions— 

“Is that you, Aunt Fiske?” called a 
tremulous voice from the window. 

As Mrs. Fiske was aunt to all the 
young people round about, she hastily re- 
sumed her shoes before replying. 

“Yes, my dear. Oh, it’s you, Charlotte. 
Why aren’t you dancing?” 

Following Aunt Fiske’s route, Charlotte, 
scrambled through the window. 

“I’ve been looking all over for you.” 
The light streaming from the piano lamp 











across the porch, showed her cheeks 
drained of their pretty color; showed the 
tender mouth set in new, strange lines. 
“Aunt Fiske, mamma has gone with the 
doctor to the city, for— for an opera- 
tion—” 

“What!” 

“I'd heard that he made his money that 
way—leading women on to talk of imag- 
inary ills until they really believed them- 
selves subjects for the operating table. 
And he thinks nothing of charging a thou- 
sand dollars for an operation. But that it 
should be my darling mamma—” 

“Appendicitis, I suppose?” Aunt Fiske 
broke in. “Of course! How did you find 
out?” 

“She pinned a little note to my 
chushion. And there isn’t a word as to 
when the operation is to be, nor at what 
hospital. She may be dying this min- 
ute! I just found the note—” 

“Don’t be a fool!” said Aunt Fiske, 
with energy. “Certain preparations have 
to be made, and it takes time—” She 
stopped, as one shrewd thought trod on 
the heels of another. “In Jack Benton’s 
roadster,” she muttered incoherently. 
“Janice may be all kinds of a simp, but 
not that kind. She wouldn’t be indecently 
hasty about it. There'll be a moon, later. 
Janice would be sure to go home first; 
and if we go right off—” 

“Yes, yes! We'll go— You'll go with 
me?” 

“We will go with Jack Benton,” cor- 
rected Aunt Fiske, apropos of Shrewd 
Thought Number One. “Child, you can’t 
stop to cry now. And someone will hear 
you. Stop it!” 

“T'll t-try.” 

“We'll slip up to our rooms and pack 
small handbags. We don’t want to break 
up the party, you know. But first, I'll 
rescue Jack from the Mallory, and he can 
step out quietly and get the car ready. It 
wouldn’t be necessary to take the trip if 
we could reach your mother by "phone; 
but she told me she'd had it disconnected 
for the summer, as you'd all be away so 
much—the music has stopped. Now! Be- 
fore anyone comes—the back stairs.” 


The girl nodded understandingly and 
sped away. 


Jack Benton’s sympathy was as quick 
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as his understanding. 

“The poor kid!” he blurted. “Will we 
head off Old Saw-Bones? We will! Lead 
me to him!” 

In her room, Aunt Fiske quieted her 
bickering conscience with the soothing so- 
phistry of the unalienable prerogative of 
woman to change her mind. She was lit- 
erally throwing Charlotte back into the 
arms of Jack Benton; and Jack, to all 
appearance, was the last person, finan- 
cially speaking, who was able to support 
the lovely burden. But after all, Char- 
lotte Jerome’s father was all wrong. Love 
was the only thing in life; and money 
was one, two, three! 

Hurriedly she stuffed a nightrobe, a 
laundry list, a toothbrush, a pair of mis- 
mated gloves, a powder-puff and a spool 
of darning cotton into a small bag; and 
all the time she hummed untunefully, and 
under her breath: 


“O wert thou in the cauld blast 
On yonder lea; 


My plaidie from the anrgy air 
Should shelter thee.” 


Apropos of Shrewd Thought Number 
Two, she unlocked a certain compartment 
in her dressing table. Without hesitation 
she selected a small, oblong package, and 
placed it, with the darning cotton, the 
laundry list, the mismated gloves and va- 
rious things of use and otherwise, in the 
bag. She nodded, a triumphant smile on 
her face, to her reflection in the mirror, 
and blew out the light. 

The damp air, as she opened the outer 
door at the foot of the back stairs, 
brought sweet, subtle odors from the blos- 
soming maze that lay between the house 
and the garage. There was the feel of 
rain in the air; and she gave an instant of 
regret for the probable fate of her lav- 
ender evening gown, which she had not 
stopped to change. An instant only. 
What was a mere embroidered crepe gown 
to a romance? 

And had she herself set the stage for 
this three-cornered elopement it could not 
have been more to her liking. The stream- 
ing light from the acetylene lamps of Ben- 
ton’s car showed the two in black sil- 


(Continued on Page 95.) 











The Soul of An Artist 





Not All of Rare Talent Achieve Renown 


By Emile Guillaud 


NE found it pleasanter to take his 

coffee under the pergola. Bien! It 

was again winter, though the sea 
sparkled and the sun was resplendent; 
but one shivered in the clear air. 

Reclining in a long chair, Magda re- 
marked to her husband: 

“Have we had dejeuner earlier than 
usual? The violinist has not yet come.” 

“Have a little patience,” responded the 
young man, smiling. 

Twice each week—Tuesday and Sun- 
day—the little gray-bearded violinist 
came to that terrace to play them a brief 
concert. He evoked from his instrument 
the clear notes of airs unknown—airs 
delicate and exquisite, in which passed a 
strange sensibility. When he had terminat- 
ed his concert, he departed without wait- 
ing for the modest gratuity one gratefully 
gave. It was necessary more often to re- 
call him, in order to place an offering in 
his hand. 

“His reserve and discretion impressed 
the two young married people, who fol- 
lowed a pleasant existence in their en- 
chanted surroundings. The luxury had 
not affected their heart, nor abolished 
their delicacy of feeling. They would not 
dare to interrogate the singular artist, 
who resembled, so little, the others that 
came without being asked, to play the 
airs which were never listened to. 

“If he returns not,” said Magda with 
some nervousness, “we have lost the oc- 
casion to learn, before we return to Paris, 
why one with a soul so vibrant, remains 
poor and alone.” 

“Bah!” said Marcel, shaking his head, 
“We shall quickly forget all about it.” 

But Marcel realized that his words 
sounded false, and that the mystery of 
that life unknown, would pursue them a 
long time. 

At that moment, the first notes of the 
music reached their ears, and through the 


foliage of the citronniers they perceived 
the silhouette of the aged violinist. That 
time again, he played a motive of ex- 
treme simplicity, which accorded with the 
natural surroundings and the sober line 
of the surrounding country; nothing 
florid, no redundance—but an emotion 
profound, permeating the notes like a cry 
in the infinite. 

“Do not let him go away,” supplicated 
Magda of her spouse. “Retain him in or- 
der that | may speak to him.” 
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“You do me too much honor Madame,” 
began the violinist, when he was seated 
near the young married people, whose 
curiosity he had so aroused. “You wish 
to know how that taste in music has 
come to me, and in what manner I have 
found my metier. From the first, music 
has not a metier like other things; it is a 
vocation which calls to one, which one 
must chose, and it is necessary to obey. 
Mon Dieu—yes! I might have been a 
lawyer or merchant, to gain money or 
lose it, living in an establishment instead 
of running around the world. My father 
had a bureau of registry, and I could have 
succeeded him. When I said at eighteen 
years I would not have the place, I knew 
that I would never have anything but 
music. I had no ambition, I had no de- 
sire but to respond to that voice which 
spoke in me, higher than that of the blood 
or the will.” 

He looked at his violin, which he had 
placed on the ground, and the strings of 
which rested against his leg. He desired 
to rise and depart, but Magda observed 
the gesture and restrained him. 

“Then you have followed your desire 
and you are become celebrated?” 

“No madame. I have never been cele- 
brated and I have often been unfor- 
tunate.” 














“Nevertheless,” intervened Marcel, 
“you have a rare talent. No person has 
done more than you with the bow, to 
create the impression that all is harmonie 
and proportion in the universe.” 

“Ah!” cried the aged musician. “It is 
necessary one should hold to that. And 
those words that you speak to me, pro- 
cure me more of joy than a fortune.” 

The two men shook hands. Placed in 
confidence by this mark of sympathy, the 
obscure artist continued: 

“Perhaps, had I wished to attain riches 
and glory, it might have been, but I 
never was avid. Fate had decreed it 
otherwise. In one of the countries where 
I toured with the orchestra, of which I 
was part, I met a young girl who became 
attached to me. She was an orphan and 
deprived of any protection. She became 
my sweetheart and we were married. The 
time passed. She fell sick. The doctors 
declared that the one chance of saving 
her was to bring her to this seashore. She 
felt better at first, but then her malady 
returned, and after languishing some 
years she died. I was ill myself, and our 
resources were almost exhausted. [ rested 
here. I have no more the courage to re- 
sume the steps of life.” 

He glanced at his interlocutors, his 
wrinkled visage colored and he spoke in a 
low tone: 

“Then—I will avow it to you—hence- 
forth the music that I practiced did not 
respond much to my ideal. It was not the 
clear and pliant French music, of which 
Lulli and Rameau have left us the tradi- 
tion. We are crushed under the polypho- 
nie Allemande, and drowned in the floods 
of Italian melody. ! essay to compose 
some airs myself, and, in order to test the 
sentiment I desire to express, I play them 
to the people who rest upon the terraces. 
Some of these persons seem to find a 
charm in the compositions, but beaucoup 
—the majority—shrug their shoulders, 
and request something else. It matters 
not to me. My true pleasure was to com- 
pose the airs, and te play them with all 
that which I guard in myself—sensibility 
and ardor.” 

He rose, took up his violin, and retired 
rapidly, after having made a vague sa- 

lute. Marcel did not dare to follow him 
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and place in his hand the habitual fee. 
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Marcel had much trouble to find the 
wandering musician since that night in 
April. He brought him to the pergola, 
where Magda, feverishly, awaited the 
two. 

“I have one proposition to make to 
you,” said the young wife, in inviting the 
artist to be seated near her. “We are 
rich, and we have no children. We love 
art under all its forms, and above all we 
have a passion for music. We are about 
to return to Paris. Our establishment is 
large and it could easily receive one in- 
habitant more. We will take you with 
us. You naturally guard all your liberty, 
but we will find the means for you to pro- 
duce, where they will be capable of ap- 
preciating you at your true value. You 
merit well that recompense, after all the 
tribulations that you have experienced.” 

The aged musician had listened without 
testifying any surprise. When Magda had 
finished speaking, he regarded her coldly 
and fixedly. 

“Thanks!” he said. “You are good. 
But I am unable to accept. It is too late. 
I am too old already.” 

“One is never too old to find the reali- 
zation of his effort,” suggested Marcel, 
deeply moved. 

“You have not comprehended me,” re- 
plied the violinist.” I have told you that 
I possess neither riches nor glory. I have 
no need of them nor of any one—+so little 
of anything is necessary for an aged per- 
son to live, while a ray of the sun caresses 
him.” 

Gravely, between the young couple, he 
made them his last confession: 

“TI never more am free. I am attached 
to this seashore by a thousand ties invisi- 
ble and all powerful. It is here that I 
have heard and understood the voice of 
the sea, that grand music which excels 
them all. When one has understood that 
great voice, he is unable to listen to the 
others. I have only one desire—to die 
upon the shore facing the sea, my violin 
posed upon my knees.” 

That time he departed, his head bared, 
his gray hair stirred by the breeze. 

Magda silently wept. 





Story of An Oak 






Scenes of Centuries Enacted Beneath Iis Branches 


By Charlie Jeffries 


§ | JAYBIRD packed an acorn from 
Al its hull and started with it across 
= the country. When well out on 
the high prairie, he dropped it. Later, 
the rains washed it down the slope to level 
ground; and other rains washed mud over 
it, covering it nicely. There it lay all the 
Winter soaking and swelling. As Spring 
approached and the sunshine grew warm- 
er, the germinating process quickened; 
and about the time grass rose the acorn 
split in halves, a tiny stem with two 
leaves shot upward, and a thread of a 
root pushed down in the earth. 

The loam contained plant food in un- 
measured abundance. The parent acorn 
also furnished sustenance, and for a time, 
the young tree kept even pace with the 
grass that grew on all sides. But when 
the sustaining acorn had quite given all 
its strength, and the bush was left alone 
in the world, its top ceased to grow, and 
it spent its powers in growing a tap-root, 
securing a hold against the day when 
moisture would be scarce. But with all 
its preparation for future hardship, it 
would have surely perished, as millions of 
young oaks do, had the season been of 
usual dryness; for the grass roots were 
fully developed, and in a dry time would 
easily crowd out a feeble interloper like 
the young oak. Fortunately rain fell that 
Summer, and though the tall grass over- 
topped the bush and shut out most of the 
sunshine, it managed to live till frost 
came and brought the dormant season 
giving it a respite. 

One year’s growth by no means insured 
the little tree’s life. The grass roots were 
still much deeper and more vigorous, and 
when dry weather set in, they crowded 
the oak contesting mercilessly for each 
drop of moisture. As the earth dried the 
deeper, the oak pushed its tap-root the 
faster, trying to keep ahead of the deadly 
crust. It ceased growing above ground 
entirely, and its leaves turned yellow. To- 


ward August, the ground began to crack. 
This broke some of the lateral roots and 
let in more of the drying air. The grass 
roots sucked and crowded, waging against 
the oak a more relentless war than is ever 
seen on top of the ground. The little tree 
was in terrible distress. It shed all its 
leaves. Its branches died. Still life held 
within it, because it was an oak and its 
progenitors had struggled under just such 
conditions, since the beginning of crea- 
tion. Also, while the grass threatened its 
life in one way, in another it gave the 
bush a measure of protection. It was 
much taller than the oak and shaded it 
from the hot sun and wind. Tenacious as 
it was, though, it couldn’t possibly have 
lived through the Summer without soine 
relief. A shower came. The water ran 
down the slope and dampened the 
ground around its roots sufficiently to tide 
it over. 

Two year’s growth gave the oak enough 
depth of roof for it to hold its own against 
the grass, and withstand an ordinary 
drought. It was favorably located, being 
on rich, made land with a strong clay sub- 
soil; and, for one of its species, it grew 
rapidly. It reached its top above the 
choking grass and got the full benefit of 
the sunshines. Its first feeble branches, 
of course, dried and broke off; but, when 
it reached a height of some eight or ten 
feet, it threw out strong, permanent limbs. 
As it grew higher, it threw out many other 
limbs. Being a prairie tree, the limbs all 
lived making a thickset, cabbage-looking 
head. And being oak limbs, they grew 
straight out from the trunk, in their 
strength disdaining, as it were, the more 
supporting angle of the poplar and cedar 
or, in the other direction, the willow. 
Though, in time, the limbs attained great 
length and weight, they never sagged, in 
the least. 

As the tree grew larger, flying and 
walking things took notice of it. Birds 

















found it a convenient place on which to 
light and preen themselves, and sing and 
build their nests; and from its top, they 
swooped down on grasshoppers and 
worms. 

There was a water-hole near by, and 
wild horses and buffaloes came there to 


drink. On hot days, after they had slak- 
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cession, when the hardy mesquite barely 
budded, when the grass perished blade 
and sod, when the elms on the creeks died 
and fell down. But through all such try- 
ing times, the oak passed in safety; for 
not only had it pushed its roots far into 
the clay, the rains of many seasons had 
washed the soil down from the slope, 























Times Changed and People With Them 


ed their thirst, they would stand in the 
oak’s shade and laze and lash at flies. 
The many, many animals standing around 
that way kept the grass trampled down 
and assisted the tree in its growth. And 
one day, when a great fire swept the 
country, the circle of bare ground kept 
the flames at a distance and saved it from 
a bad scorching if not extinction. 

Years and years passed, ordinary, un- 
eventful years, years of much rain when 
the growing was good, dry years in suc- 





burying them still deeper. 

The storms of the centuries tore 
through its branches. Snow and sleet and 
frozen rain leaded them and bent them to 
the ground. They stood the strain, and 
when the load was removed, they straight- 
ened back like good steel. For the cak- 
ing ice that chilled and contracted, and 
the fierce sun rays that expanded and 
dried out, and the howling winds that bent 
and twisted and thrashed developed a 
fiber of surpassing strength and flexibility. 
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As it, year after year, absorbed nitro- 
gen and potash and ammonia, its trunk 
took on great girth, and grew rough, 
gnarled and weatherbeaten. [In many 
ways, time left its mark on the old giant. 
Its bark became moss covered and ex- 
ceedingly thick; birds nests, in various 
degrees of decay, cumbered its limbs; in 
an upper fork, a stone hatchet, left by an 
Indian of long ago, was almost buried and 
hidden in the slow growing wood. 


Not alone by its natural vigor, and fa- 
vorable location, did the tree reach its 
great age. Luck was with it: luck is al- 
ways with an oak that lives for hundreds 
of years. One time, a cyclone which tore 
the very grass up by the roots, passed 
within a hundred feet of it. On another 
occasion, attracted by the myriads of 
grasshoppers of the region, there was an 
emigration of turkeys. They came in 
numbers impossible of conception by a 
civilized person. After gorging them- 
selves on grasshoppers all day, they 
drank at the water hole, and some hun- 
dreds of them flew up in the tree to roost. 
That was the first night: the next, other 
turkeys sought lodgment in the great tree- 
top. They piled on the limbs in the most 
unbelievable profusion, crowding in, 
wedging in, utterly regardless of the over- 
loaded condition of the roost. So great 
was the weight on some of the upper 
limbs, they split off adding their weight to 
those below. This had little affect on the 
scrambling birds: they had broken down 
trees before. Without much confusion, 
they settled back as thickly as ever. Such 
a load, if heaped on the tree night after 
night, strong though it was, must have 
stripped it of its branches. Again for- 
tune favored it. A band of Indians, on 
the lookout for easy game, found the 
place and came with clubs and arrows 
and killed turkeys till they were tired. 
Next night more Indians came, and soon 
the roosting place was broken up. 


Men of a different race laid eyes on the 
oak. Spaniards and Mexicans came with 
surveying instruments, and seeing in the 
tree a conspicuous landmark, they hacked 
on it lightly with a hatchet, and setting 
their compass and stretching their chain 
measured off toward the North. In a few 
days, they returned from the West, thus 








establishing in the oak the beginning 
point of one of those old surveys. 

The next men who came were whiter 
than the Spaniards. They wore broad 
brimmed hats and carried rifles. They 
camped under the oak, and for weeks, 
killed buffalo. They ate very little of the 
meat, but the hides of the animals they 
peeled off and carried to camp, leaving 
the carcasses to befoul the prairie for 
miles around. The wolves gorged on the 
meat, and the buzzards grew too fat to 
fly; and when the men got ready to leave, 
they had to send for more wagons to haul 
the dry hides away. 


Similar to these men came others, who 
guarded the water hole preventing the 
wild horses from drinking till they were 
nearly famished. Then the men would 
let them drink their fill. In this condi- 
tion, the horses could run but poorly and 
were easily caught. Then they were 
broken to saddle and collar and made to 
work for men the remainder of their days. 

Sometimes a bunch of wild cattle, 
powerful in bone and horn would wander 
in, eat and drink and rest a little then 
pass on. Sometimes men driving herds 
of gentle cattle would stop for water and 
stay all night. And men of bad, desper- 
ado appearance would come, driving 
herds of stolen horses. These men al- 
ways had a tired, uneasy look, and their 
horses bore the marks of hard riding. 
Generally, after watering their animals, 
they unloosed the girths and set back 
their saddles, and, tired as they were, 
pressed on. One such party, however, 
arrived after dark. They were covered 
with dust and moved slowly, even the 
horses of the herd having to be whipped 
along. The men, in their soreness, chang- 
ed position in the saddle frequently, some 
sitting sidewise like women. They drank 
and rested a few minutes then fell to 
arguing whether to move on or camp for 
the night. They disputed fiercely and 
profanely. The longer they talked and 
stood around relaxing and growing stiff, 
the stronger grew the number in favor 
oi camping; and, in the end, they prevail- 
ed. The men unsaddled and hobbled 
their horses, piled their blankets under 
the tree, and in a few minutes were fast 
asleep. So tired were they, no one stayed 















































awake to watch. And in that neglect, 
they met their doom. 

Out of the East came other men; men 
from the settlement with rifles and double- 
barrel shot guns. When they came in 
sight of the stolen herd, they bent low 
on their horse’s necks and rode among 
them identifying them with nods and low 
whispers. Satisfied with the inspection of 
the horses, the men, making a correct 
guess as to the sleeping place of the 
thieves, cautiously approached the oak. 
When they drew dangerously near, they 
lay down and snaked along through the 
tall grass. When they came within range, 
at a word from the leader, they poured in 


Hang Tree, a Famous Oak at Helena, Montana 


a volley of bullets and buck shot. A few 
low groans answered the guns; and, go- 
ing on to the tree, the men finished what 
they had set out to do: then, after the 
manner of frontiersmen, they went to a 
good deal of trouble to dig a grave and 
give the thieves a decent burial. 

The times changed and the people with 
them. Eventually, a crew of men came; 
one of them with a post-hole-digger dug 
holes in the ground. Closely following 
him came others with fence posts and 
barbed wire. In a little while, a fence was 
thrown around the oak, and the open 
prairie was changed to a close pasture. 

For a long time short-horned cattle 
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grazed in the pasture undisturbed. Then 
came the day when a man strolled by and 
looked at the oak critically. Also, he 
looked at the ground in the vicinity. He 
came again and repeated the operation. 
After a while, he brought his wife, and 
together they admired the stately tree and 
gentle eminence that lay beyond. The 
woman seemed pleased with the location, 
and in a few days a wagon came with 
lumber and unloaded on the eminence. 
Other wagons brought brick and kegs of 
nails. In a few weeks, a house stood on 
the eminence, and the man and his family 
moved in. The grass, the old companion 
of the oak, was plowed up and cotton 
grew in its stead. A rope was tied to one 
of the great limbs and a swing made for 
the children; a horseshoe was nailed to 
the trunk as a hitching place for visitors. 

The wild days were gone. The bray of 
work mules instead of the bellow of bulls 
reverberated from the old oak. Where 
once wild turkeys had picked up acorns, 
pigs now squealed and scrambled. 

In time, these things were replaced by 
yet more modern innovations. The mules 
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were thrust aside by traction engines, and 
the horseshoe grew rusty from disuse; for 
the visitors who now came in modern ve- 
hicles needed no hitching-place. The 
horse has passed. 

Through it all, the oak has remained 
unaffected. Of all the landmarks, it alone 
is left. The grass is gone. The water hole 
is filled and grown over with weeds. But 
the oak is there, as fresh and vigorous 
as when a sapling it pushed its head up- 
ward and its taproot downward. Its heart 
is as sound as a rock, and it bears acorns 
by the bushel. The owner is very particu- 
lar about the old giant, not allowing the 
yard fence to be nailed to its trunk or the 
big lower limbs pruned away: and, in all 
probability, it will survive many other 
changes in the living things that come and 
rest in its shade. 

All of which leads to the question: will 
the oak live to witness the present race of 
men who lord the land thrust aside? In 
the unbelievable changes that work in the 
world, will these men who say “yea” and 
“nay” be displaced by a yet more power- 
ful breed? 





TWILIGHT. 


By Francis Marshal Pierce. 


How craftily the Night creeps on the West, 
Scarce moving, yet is nowhere quite at rest. 


Dreaming, it seems, but breathless in the dream, 


Save where retreating glory shafts a beam 


To pierce the stealth within its grewsome guise, 


And force it, driven where the shadow lies. 


Yet not so hostile there are Day and Night, 

But more allied, to tend the fair Twilight 

The pair have born and now together nurse 
Before the waning light shall quite disperse. 
Their child—the bravest of the Night and Day— 


Which with the light and darkness dares to play. 




















In The Heart of Our Redwoods 


By Edna L. Morris 


gre few men have been, in the 
A | depths of the forests of the world’s 

— largest trees, are many interesting 
things. 

Silence! Trees from three to five hun- 
dred feet high, and from one to twenty 
feet in diameter surround me, while a 
russet carpet of fallen leaves and twigs 
conveys the feeling that one has entered 
a vast cathedral. 

“Chirp! Chirp!” Some little wood- 
bird calls from the underbrush. A grey 
squirrel shakes a hazel bough saucily. I 
walk toward the little creek and, peeping 
through the ferns, spy a pair of salmon in 
a shining pool. 

The California State Highway passes 
through the little town of Dyerville. It is 
here that the South Fork joins the main 
Eel River, the Highway bridge crossing 
the South Fork, just before coming to the 
three houses and general store which 
comprise the town. 

If, however, one will leave the Highway 
at this angle and follow a very rough 
road, which leads off up Bull Creek, they 
may soon enter the heart of the redwoods 
in all their grandeur. 

It was here, near a little cabin, built of 
slabs of bark taken from the trees, that I 
met the man who told me these things 
and showed me the real beauty of what I 
had already looked at, but only half seen. 

He was old and grey and barefooted, 
and it was mere luck that I ever found 
him at all. But, having come to the end 
of my path, I climbed up over the ridge 
and followed a little ravine down to where 
his tin dipper hung on the branch of an 
alder, then I traced his steps in the muddy 
trail on down to his cabin, expecting to 
find the “Barefoot boy with cheeks of 
tan” when, to my surprise, Jim Williams 
confronted me in his baggy overalls and 
flannel shirt, his grey beard very shaggy, 
and his hair stringing down into his eyes. 
In his hands he held a doughy pan which 
he scraped with an iron spoon. 





“How do you do?” I said cheerily, but 
Jim Williams blinked his watery blue eyes 
and stared, and stared. 

“Well I'll be durned, mam, ye hez one 
on me,” he said at last. “I can’t ever re- 
member seeing’ a woman in these parts 
since the times of squaws. But I’m right 
glad to see ye just the same, miss!” 

He turned and entered the cabin, dis- 
posed of his pan, and brought me a raw- 
hide-bottomed chair, which he placed 
against one of the towering trees. 

“Where on earth air ye goin’?” he 
questioned and | felt that he was much 
concerned. 

“I am afraid you will have to tell me, 
for I am next to lost now. I came up the 
Bull Creek path until it ran out, then | 
climbed over the ridge to the spring where 
I saw your tracks in the mud.” 

He looked sheepishly at his uncovered 
feet and made many hasty excuses, but | 
soon led him to the telling of his story: 

“Ye see, lady, when I first hit this 
country nobody ever heard of a road or a 
railroad near here, and Sarah and I took 
up a piece of land down by the river and 
made a home. I hev set there nights with 
Sarah and heered the panthers scream till 
she was skeered stiff, but they is mighty 
skeerce these days. I hain’t heered none 


. for several years—not since before Sarah 


died. 

“There was the ranch over on the ridge 
where some white men lived, an’ the In- 
dians come there one night and stole a 
big steer and brought it down here onto 
the creek, and had a big feed. Well, the 
boys came after the Indians and caught 
them, and since then they have called this 
here stream ‘Bull Creek.’ 

“I knowed a Swede once that had just 
landed down the river and was helpin’ 
round one of the loggin’ camps when he 
couldn’t even speak a word of English 
and he heered the fellows sayin’ Bull 
Creek and he, thinkin’ it to be a swear- 
word of some sort, learned it right away 
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and when they teased him some, about 
his Swede ways and sich, he ups and 
yells, ‘Bull Creek! Bull Creek! at them 
with all his might, thinkin’ he’s a cussin’.” 

Here his hearty laugh rang through the 
trees. 

“Don’t you get very lonesome?” I 
asked at this juncture. 

“Lonesome, girl! Lonesome! Why, 
miss, there never was a more homelike 
place in the world than this. Just look 
up at the pillars of my dwellin’, them 
trees, older than history, miss, and more 
beautiful than marble. I don’t never 
hope to go where | can’t come out doors 
and, lookin’ up, see the glory of the trees 
against the sky. My, goodness, lady, 
there never was no sweeter music than 
the wind a-whisperin’ through _ their 
twisted tops, and when it’s still there is a 
solemn quiet that is just like Sunday in 
the Bible. Oh, I couldn’t live nowhere 
but here, miss; I'd die of lonesomeness. 

“See here, I’m goin’ to take you up 
through the opening yonder and let you 
get a peek at the country. It'll be worth 
your while, if you ain’t too tired. 

“Hear the creek down there in the hol- 
low? Well, there’s many a mess of 
speckled beauties I have pulled out of it. 
Sometimes when the big, white thunder- 
caps pile up behind the Yolla Bollies, yon- 
der, and the air is so sweltry it seems like 
you'd die if you didn’t get a fresh breath 
pretty soon, I crawl down there and drop 
my hook over into the water, with a nice 
fat grasshopper on it—and I never knew 
it to fail landin’ a big one. And in the 
winter, I'll tell you, then’s the time to 
have your fun. The steelheads run up to 
that there big hole below the falls. Then 
they can’t go no farther and you can just 
take your pick, miss. I most nigh live on 
them and smoke a lot besides. 

“Now, if you'll turn and look over 
there you'll see my art gallery, miss. I 
ain’t no eye fer pictures, ma’am, but a 
feller don’t need no paint and paper pic- 
tures up here. Them there is the pictures 
God Almighty made Hi’self and they're 
good enough for me!” 

I could not speak. 

The Yolla Bollies rose against the sky 
and below them the timbered ridges 
sloped to the river where, snuggling near 
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the railroad, I could barely discern a little 
town. There was a peace ineffable in the 
air and the beauty of the scene enveloped 
me. 

The old man continued: 

“T'll tell you, miss, I am hoping with 
all my might that the Lord’ll take me be- 
fore the day when they strip them hills 
for their worth of timber. “Twant never 
meant that man should get so greedy. 
They ain’t no money in the world that 
can buy the beauty of what you see right 
here, miss, but them that owns the tim- 
ber ain’t never seen a morning in the hills 
er they never could be happy, knowin’ 
that soon their greed of money was goin’ 
to deprive the world of one of its greatest 
works of art. I had a mind once to write 
a letter to that fellow at the head of the 
company and invite him up to spend a 
few days with us, thinkin’ he'd learn 
something, maybe, but my sakes! How 
Sarah did scold and fume at me, sayin’ as 
how it was a pretty out to ask that kind 
of company into a shack like ours. But 
1 still think that if he’d come out right 
early some morning, and climb up here, 
and just sit still and hear the little, wild 
birds a-chirpin’ in his trees and the sound 
of the little creek splashing down through 
the gorge, and look at the sun a-rising’ 
over them there mighty trees, he’d call off 
his pack of loggers and save my picture 
for the sake of humanity. 

“If you ain’t too tired, lady, I'll show 
you my bed of ferns that would make a 
person wish that they could just sit look- 
in’ at them forever. See that little flat- 
leaved fern here? Well, there was a man 
up here one time that gathered a whole 
armful of that and sent to his girl, tellin’ 
her how pretty it had looked when he 
picked it and all, and I saw him once 
since and he said, “Those ferns are the 
finest species of Mexican Ivy I ever saw. 
The florists in San Francisco will give me 
ten dollars a thousand for them. I have a 
small fortune in sight.’ But I said to him 
kind of mild-like, ‘Say, young fellow, did 
you ever think about how many of them 
it would take to make a thousand?’ Well, 
I hain’t never seen him since. 

“Now, when I first came here there 
wasn’t a fern on that bank and I brought 
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HERE are simple people living in 
IT] New York in spite of its reputa- 

tion—people who live and die in 
long coffin like flats who prior to their 
last earthly achievement attain some- 
thing of the flat’s narrow limited vision. 
They even pay their bills and wear three 
year old suits because of it. Mrs. Jupp 
was such. 

Mrs. Jupp went mechanically about 
her morning duties. Simple people per- 
form their duties mechanically. Life is 
real, life is earnest, was Mrs. Jupp’s creed 
as she kissed Joseph goodbye. It being 
Monday, she then cleared the breakfast 
table of its dishes for Cora. Cora had 
temperament —a temperament of such 
permanence that after each Saturday 
night’s social devotions, to say nothing of 
each Sunday’s religious activities, she in- 
variably displayed a langorous and optical 
defensive towards her Monday campaign. 
And just as invariably Mrs. Jupp met 
these occasions solemnly with a mechanic- 
al round of assistance. Days were easier 
to reconstruct than Coras. 

This finished, Mrs. Jupp next aired her 
bedroom and having done up the almost 
life size hall of her apartment, entered 
the living room. Here she emptied 
Joseph’s ash tray. She sighed. After 
this she put the room in order and dusted 
it. 

Then she sat down to read the morn- 
ing paper, for, as she had so often said, 





she owed it to herself to keep up in cur- 


rent affairs. So she read the head lines, 
and the deaths, and rose automatically, 
going to the phone to ascertain from a 
friend, whether the Mrs. Long who had 
just died in Oregon was related to her 
step-father’s brother’s wife who was born 
somewhere in the West—but here she for- 
got the name of the town. So she hung 
up disappointed and read the ads. 

Having thus primed herself on the 
topics of the times, Mrs. Jupp turned back 
and re-entered her bedroom. Here she 
ceased being mechanical, for the hands 
of her clock pointed with decisive fingers 
towards the word hasten, in order that 
she might do her marketing, and be on 
time for the Woman’s Medical Auxiliary. 
This was a serious day——more serious 
than she expected. Had she even anti- 
cipated any unusual experience she 
would have told Joseph. But had she 
told Joseph there would have been no 
experience. 

Her engraved card would admit her as 
one of the selected guests of honor, and 
she would doubtless listen with her usual 
credulity to untold horrors, as well as 
surgical advancements, by women doctors 
so lately returned from the East. That 
indeed would be a solemn occasion and 
must not be met lightly. 

Soberly she brought out her best hat 
and her three year old suit, brushed and 
donned them. Seriously she selected 











from the dresser her plaid silk waist. 
Nearly complete, she brought forth her 
church gloves. She viewed herself in the 
mirror and missed something. To be 
sure! So she again opened the drawer at 
the bottom of the bureau, inserted her 
hand, fumbled around and looked up. 
Mrs. Jupp was perplexed. 

Thinking of Joseph’s thoroughness, she 
removed her coat and went into the same 
drawer much as a clam digs into the 
sand. She came up shortly for air, ap- 
pearing unsettled. Then Mrs. Jupp dove 
again, removed all the contents this time 
with both hands, and slowly, and very 
mechanically, turned over each and all of 
her garments, opened a quartette of 
boxes, searched and picking up a faded 
baby boot turned it up side down, and 
peered into its blue depths, and stood 
upright. She then plumbed the secret 
depths of her work table, Joseph’s hand- 
kerchief box and the darning bag, only to 
turn to the mirror a now worried and 
flushed face. There was no doubt of it, 
the pin was gone. Her sole ornament, the 
treasured diamond cluster pin, her one 
heirloom. 

Joseph—what would he say?—he had 
warned her always about her carelessness. 
She wished she had listened to him. She 
put up her hand to the empty place where 
the pin rested on dressy occasions, and as 
she faced the mirror she caught in a flash 
back of her, Cora passing the door. 

She slowly turned over in her mind, 
why Cora should be there at an hour, 
which usually she spent over the tubs. 
She would ask Cora about the pin. But 
how should Cora know when it was al- 
ways hidden where Cora would never 
think of looking? 

The little devil of generalities mocked 
her from the glass. They are always 
light fingered it seemed to say, like the 
voice of some unfriendly ghost. The poi- 
son of suspicion did its immediate work 
as a thousand germs. Cora? Never! 
Cora had been with Joseph and herself 


many years. Tried and trusted Cora was, 


no matter what her faults in other ways. 
Cora could never be—here Mrs. Jupp loy- 
ally brought her lips together with decis- 
ion. 


doubt Cora. 


Never for one instant could she 


But Cora she doubted nev- 
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ertheless from that moment on. 

This was the first time in many years 
the flat wheels of her unrounded life had 
become clogged. She felt a distinct 
shock. Never had she had a worse one. 
Perhaps after all she was mistaken! She 
bent down once more and inspected the 
baby shoe and caught the time in the de- 
scent. Well, she pondered, she would be 
strong and not be completely upset, other- 
wise she would not enjoy her morning. 
Besides, she might find the pin, later, be- 
fore Joseph got home. It would be such 
a blow to Joseph to find out about Cora. 
He would never believe it. He was fond 
of Cora. She had fried chicken, and 
beaten biscuits for Joseph for years and 
he would never allow—no she must dis- 
miss such an idea. It was unchristian. 

When Mrs. Jupp finally propelled her- 
self into the street, on her way to the 
meeting, she was decidedly worried and 
showed it. Trying to forget both the 
shock and the loss, she settled herself in- 
side the Auditorium, and tried to concen- 
trate. She tried to listen conscientiously 
as the Mrs. Jupps do. But each glisten- 
ing badge on a Khaki-covered breast, re- 
minded her of a cluster of diamonds. 
She tried to focus her attentions on Dr. 
Somebody who was pleading for dona- 
tions for her starving Serb babies. This 
Mrs. Jupp mechanically heard, but when 
a large woman rose in a sable coat, and 
pledged one thousand dollars, this re- 
minded her again uncomfortably of her 
own trouble, for her pin was worth some- 
thing. 

And when across the aisle she recog- 
nized a well advertised club woman re- 
splendent in imitation jewelry, she 
trembled and wondered what she should 
do. In fact her loss was now permeating 
her whole being, becoming an obsession. 
The shock about Cora had brought heavy 
circles under her placid eyes. She looked 
so ill, that meeting her neighbor on her 
return home, at the corner of her block, 
she was easily persuaded to relate her 
mournful news. She poured it out with 
relief. To her anguished mind her 
friend’s reply sounded callous. 

“But my dear, why worry? Of course 
it was Cora, you can’t trust any of them. 
But listen—”, and ferthwith told Mrs. 
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Jupp a tale of such amazing mystifying 
penetration into the inner secrets of life, 
that Mrs. Jupp was at first unable to take 
it in. 

“What? I don’t think I understand,” 
she slowly responded. 

“She’s perfectly wonderful. Yes, she’s 
a clairvoyant I said. Lots of people go to 
her—men even—for advice. She'll tell 
you what to do—and just how to do it 
too. Everything she’s told me has come 
true, except of course about losing that 
hundred dollars, and that came through 
those awful gamblers in Wall street”. 
The friend grew more confidential, more 
enthusiastic. Aside from that wrong in- 
vestment what marvellous things Mme. 
Mandora had done! Such marvellous 


things that finally Mrs. Jupp gasped: 


“Why, I’ve never in all my life—” 

“Well then it’s time you did” suppie- 
mented the friend. 

“But—Joseph >” Mrs. Jupp was weak- 
ening. In her simple way she had secret- 
ly—only once however—hankered after 
her friend’s interest in “queer” things. 
Orthodoxy and Joseph’s influence had up 
to now shut out, virtuously, everything in 
any way related to red corpuscles. This 
time she listened. It sounded almost evil, 
ungodly-devilish. But to the curious wo- 
man within—the inner Mrs. Jupp—it 
sounded, alluring. 

“I don’t dare. Suppose Joseph should 
find out,” she finally found tongue. Her 
temptress was riding her hobby and ap- 
plied the whip. 

“Joseph needn’t know. You leave it 
to me. There’s only one thing—we'll 
have to be awfully careful, the police are 
so active now. Too bad she’s so afraid 
of them. But she’s simply marvellous— 
wait.” 

And Mrs. Jupp waited. Waited for the 
afternoon. Tremblingly she wondered 
about the police. Suppose! She shud- 
dered. But if she could only find out. 
Undoubtedly it was her Christian duty, 
not only to spare Cora, but to save her. 
And her friend had assured her this was 
the best way. Thus Mrs. Jupp committed 
herself to what she hoped would be a 
perfectly respectable adventure, because 
if Joseph, or the police—. Mrs. Jupp’s 
orthodoxy flowered. She indulged in a 
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prayer which spiralled as the sparks fly 
upward, from behind closed but perturbed 
lips. 

It was a dazed and almost inarticulate 
Mrs. Jupp who finally walked from the L. 
station in search of her given address. 
Walking with unsteady knee action, she 
became apprehensively aware that she 
was being followed. Steadily, stealthily 
the steps behind her quickened. Mrs. 
Jupp wanted to scream aloud. Why 
should any one follow her? 


She had no jewelry, her alligator pock- 
etbook was hidden in her hand. There 
were heavy steps behind her, neverthe- 
less. Intuition then warned her. The 
police, that was it, it must be the police. 
She had been watched. Why of course, 
two policemen had sat opposite her in the 
Harlem train. Or—the steps were has- 
tening now—or else—Joseph. Certainly 
it was Joseph. She ought to have known. 
He had come home unexpectedly, broken 
his glasses. Joseph was always breaking 
his glasses. And in some way Joseph 
had, he had found her out and was hurry- 
ing to protect her from the pitfalls of an 
evil city. Snatch her as a brand from 
the burning. It was so like Joseph. 


Mrs. Jupp closed her eyes and waited. 
The steps stopped. She was prepared for 
the worst. Nothing happened. Then 
Mrs. Jupp bravely opened her eyes, and 
fixed them on a drab globular person with 
leering eye, who whined in a threatening 
way for money. Mrs. Jupp shook and 
gave him a nickle. She ~-ght not en- 
courage vice; this was jus: the kind of a 
person Joseph made a business of never 
seeing. But the man scuttled off like a 
degraded crab. 


Reacting from her second shock, Mrs. 
Jupp at last reached her appointed ren- 
dezvous at the vestibule of a dingy un- 
certain flat in a side street, her confused 
mind probing for a name other than Jupp 
in case of discovery. She hoped there 
would be no scandal, although Joseph 
had often read of raids in the newspapers. 
Scandal or no scandal Cora must be 
saved, but whether from Joseph or the 
clairvoyant Mrs. Jupp could now have 
told at that precise moment. 


Like the Dutch boy at the dyke Mrs. 




















Jupp stood with one finger on an unclean 
door knob awaiting her friend. A leaf 
whirling before an equinoctial gale was 
as nothing compared to the upheaval of 
Mrs. Jupp’s spirit. She was pleasantly 
uncomfortable, vaguely fascinated, 
strangely alarmed yet firmly determined 
to see the thing through. 

Then her uncertain mental processes 
underwent another change. The friend 
arrived optimistically late. With prac- 
ticed hand she imposed a cabalistic sig- 
nal on a hidden button and the same 
dingy door yawned invisibly, shutting 
both ladies inside. As if drawn by an un- 
seen magnet, Mrs. Jupp intoxicated by 
long prohibition, crossed the threshold of 
a new world, both terrifying and en- 
chanting. The hypnotically scented world 
of Mme. Mandora, high priestess of a 
slovenly Bagdadded ill-smelling sanctum. 


Had Mrs. Jupp been in a state to ob- 
serve she might have noticed that she at 
last sat in a cheap, sordid, dirty room. 
Food cooking nearby, and burning in- 
cense mingled their mystifying fumes 
with the dim glimmer of a half-turned-up 
kerosene lamp, shielded by a shade of 
jewelled glass of many colors. Behind a 
string curtain of taffy colored shells, sug- 
gestive of the sloughed off nails of fabled 
giants, her friend stood guaru, in the in- 
terest of what she was pleased to call 
“Truth.” Across the table from her Mme. 
Mandora herself sat in a heavy barrage of 
cigarette smoke and silence. 

Mrs. Jupp waited numb with awe. 
Oriental beads of endless variety heaved 
in front of her like the waves of the sea. 
Madame, under them, stirred slightly in 
the throes of thought, and at last waved a 
hand before Mrs. Jupp with mystic intent 
to inspire confidence, or dispel too much 
atmosphere. Madame emanated an un- 
disturbed calm. Her arms lay across the 
table before her. She sighed purpose- 
fully, took in several deep breaths, her 
eyelids fluttered and at last from beneath 
a mass of hennaed hair and pencilled 
brows she spoke: 

“Friend, lay your hands in mine. I 
will carry you—you”. She was silently 
obeyed. Another long pause ensued, in 
which from beneath apparently closed 
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eyes, Madame appraised her sitter, swift- 
ly—voice, hands, clothes, personality. 

“Come to me Friend. You are in 
trouble. I will help you”. Her accent 
was naive, “yes you are in some trouble.” 

“Oh,” murmured Mrs. Jupp surprised 
out of herself, “yes I am.” 

“Something your husband—yes your 
husband does not know about.” Mrs. 
Jupp moved forward to the edge of her 
chair. 

“Oh,” she said again, wondering how 
in the world anyone except herself could 
know. 

“You must let me help you. Your hus- 
band is a good man, but he will not un- 
derstand. You will understand all—yes 
all”. Mrs. Jupp was her first customer of 
the day and Madame’s elemental mind 


had not been sapped. 


“I see—I see—” going slowly. “I see a 
place it is a home—but a dark place, O, 
so dark”. Mrs. Jupp gasped softly: 

“Why that’s my apartment.” 

“A long dark hall. At the end of it I 
see a man smoking—a middle-aged 
man—”" 

“Joseph—" impulsively 
Mrs. Jupp, “go on!” 

“You are a great help to him, a faith- 
ful wife. I see water and ships but there 
will be no travel for you—not for some 
time. You like your home, you are help- 
ful, dust, clean—wait Friend—there is a 
cloud over something—". Madame 
clutched at her bosom as if secretly op- 
pressed. Mrs. Jupp rigid on the edge of 
her chair waited. 

“Ye-es—he will pass out but—not soon” 
Madame’s faun like ears were alert. “No 
—you will have a long life. But you 
need help—it is something—mone—no— 
wait Friend it is coming—I see a servant, 
an old fashioned servant—” 

“Cora” murmured Mrs. Jupp. 
she’s been with us for years.” 
Mandora sighed. 

“Ah—ah—you trust this—this Cora?” 

“Well—ye—es Joseph thinks Cora is 
trustworthy.” 

““Ah—now I see more and more clear- 
ly” said Madame, “it's coming. You 
oughtn’t to trust her too much. You've 
lost something—and want me to help 
you find it.” 


burst from 


“Yes 
Mme. 
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“Oh!” Then it was Cora. Mrs. Jupp 
grew uncomfortably hot. This was un- 
canny. She had heard the marvellous 
things her friend had said; but to sit op- 
posite a human being, anyone like this, 
who could tell exactly what was troubling 
you—Mrs. Jupp groped for words. Joseph 
would call it immoral. 

Mme. Mandora was sailing on smooth 
seas and was again at the helm: 

“I see a dark hall. It is Mon—Mon, 
yes Friend a busy day. A lady fine but not 
rich is busy there. She is in the room. 
She is removing things to another room.” 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Jupp for the third 
time. 

“There is another woman, a big woman 
very dark with bright eyes. She moves 
slowly down towards—” 

“That’s Cora—just the way she walks”, 
murmured Mrs. Jupp. 

Madame made a pass over her own 
eyes, and again placed her hand on her 
gasping bosom, as if to ward off an at- 
tack of apoplexy. Her eyelids fluttered 
violently. She appeared to be suffering; 

“The big dark woman is passing down 
the hall. She has stopped.” Madame 


paused. Intuition was her faithful slave. 
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“She has stopped. Now she is stand- 
ing before a door—it is an open door. 
She has entered. She is tempted—”. At 
the word tempted Mrs. Jupp groaned 
audibly. 

“She hesitates—now she has entered. 
She is walking across the room. In that 
room is—is a bureau. It is made of 
wood with a mirror. The big dark wo- 
man is bending over, opening a drawer. 
Now she is opening another—” Mme. 
Mandora paused. 

“This big dark woman is bending over 
the lower drawer, she has opened it. Now 
is taking something out—” 

“Oh!” gasped Mrs. Jupp, “I cannot 
believe Cora took it”, and unconsciously 
she put up her hand to the place at her 
throat where the pin should rest. 

Madame relaxed. She relaxed her 
shoulders and her accent. 

“The dark woman is walking away. She 
smiles. Now she is singing hymns. She 
will bear much watching—” 

“What shall I do—what would you ad- 
vise?” Mrs. Jupp’s jaw had dropped. 

Madame Mandora plumbed her magic 
depths this time with slow deliberation; 

(Continued on Page 87.) 





THE HOWL OF COYOTES 
By Emmet Pendleton 


Afar I hear coyotes call, 

And break the stillness of the night, 
Where vastness’ reign is magical: 
Afar I hear coyotes call, 

Yet their wild cries do not appall. 


It is my land. 


I feel no fright. 


Afar I hear coyotes call, 


And break the stillness of the night. 


I love their how! as night-hours fall 

On greasewood flat and rocky height, 

Not changed since God’s voice did install: 
I love their howl as night-hours fall, 

For home, my home, is in it all, 

And all is well, and all is right: 

I love their howl as night-hours fall 


On greasewood flat and rocky height. 
























Girl Homesteader’s Ordeal 


The Story of Her First Year in the Solitudes 


By Gladys Belvie Whitaker 


Y FIRST real adventure was the 
building of my house. The sun 

beat down, a hundred degrees in 
the shade—and there was no shade. 

The sound of my hammer registered a 
tattoo on the still air, as one by one the 
shingles were laid on the sheathing of the 
new shack. Fifty more taps and I could 
easily be on the ground. The roof was 
nearly finished. There was a sliding 
sound, and the box of nails went over the 
edge. Then a sudden gust caught up the 
bunch of shingles and sent them flying 
down the ravine. Reaching hastily for 
them, the hammer slipped from my grasp. 
Provoking, but of no matter—the cabin 
was done. 

My back ached, my knees were sore. 
My hands were brown and rough. Clad 
in overalls, scout shoes, and a slouch hat; 
from the beginning I had followed my 
brother-in-law, who had done the actual 
framing of the structure. And now, as I 
climbed down, the sense of possession 
came strongly—that sense of ownership 
which is so much a part of us. It was 


all mine—I owned a house and land. 


And here shall be told how it all came 
about. 

At the age of twenty-one, I realized 
that a high school girl does not get a 
living by divine right. She wears clothes 
and eats. I had a talent for sketching 
and painting, but no money; also | had a 
keen aversion to housework. Most girls 
of my age seek a married career; it is 
called a career nowadays, | believe. But 
there were few eligibles, or non-eligibles 
near my home. The hired man was ubi- 
quitous; he came and went with the sea- 
sons, and although useful, he did not fill 
my ideal of a career. My golden idea 
came in the traditional manner—it flash- 
ed: A homestead! That was it; I 
would live on a homestead, spending my 
time sketching and painting, and evolve 
mysteriously out of something not yet 
planned, means for a course in art. It 
was all beautifully vague and tensely at- 
tractive. 

The time came to act. | heard of lands 
to be taken up in Kern County, Califor- 
nia; and jumped at the chance. 

The claims lay fifteen miles, as the 





“A Bellow of Pain, Rage sand Fright” 
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crow flies, beyond Lost Hills. The town 
is twenty miles off the railroad; and pro- 
visions, mail, everything usable, is brought 
in on automobile trucks. My homestead 
lies in the shadow of high ridges, sixteen 
miles west. There is no sham about be- 
ing in “lonesome land.” Twelve miles 
from the ranch is the big oil field, the 
Standard Parallel. 

In my claim there are two hundred and 
eighty acres, which is all I could find 
joined together. It is a cattle country. 
Several of the big companies run their 
cattle over the district. Countless thou- 
sands of stock track and retrack the 
plains and hill range. The cattlemen rent 
the pasture from the homesteaders, 
though most of the companies own big 
blocks of land. These people are kindly 
and courteous to us, but they do not want 
us. Our little fences get in the way of 
the round-ups. I soon rented my holding 
at fifteen cents an acre; thus a year’s rent 
amounted to forty-three dollars. Not 
enough to live on, but it buys the con- 
densed milk and bacon, which is a help. 
Even artists have milk and bacon to con- 
sider in their lives. 

The shack stands just off the top of a 
small hill which slopes suddenly into a 
deep ravine at the back. It is twelve, by 
fourteen, by eight, and has made small 
difference in the landscape. However it 
is a tangible something in an endless 
space of sun and wind. The boards were 
hauled thirty-five miles across a blistering 
plain, were nailed together, made into a 
home and so a new atmosphere came to 
the hilltop. The light shines at night, and 
lights are beautiful in “lonesome land.” 
Along one side is a big screened window, 
the shutters of which, hinged at the top, 
can be raised to admit light and air in 
abundance, and lowered to keep out the 
storm rains of winter. The door opens to 
the north. 

My nearest neighbor lives a mile away, 
down on the plains, but in sight. At 
night their light shines encouragingly 
through the soft blackness. A girl alone 
on her claim needs all the encourage- 
ment she can absorb, even from lights; 
especially when she is thirty-five miles 
from a railroad, and a hundred from her 
mother and friends. She feels awfully 
small. And this is a good place-to dis- 
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cuss the men of the country, and the 
problems involved thereby. There is no 
problem; the men are gentlemen, and 
such shy diffident gentlemen to. It is safe 
to say that not a rancher, or cattleman, or 
cowboy ever rides nearer than one hun- 
dred yards to my door, unless accom- 
panied by wife or little daughter. The 
single ones sense that they might cause a 
lone girl embarrassment by coming too 
near, so they ride slowly by, occasionally 
casting a curious glance at the house. If 
they thought a girl homesteader needed 
help, every one of them would kill off his 
horse to be in time. 

The day after my house was finished, | 
hung curtains, put up cupboards, shelves, 
and draped the rude furniture; making 
things look as cozy as possible. There 
were a few books, pictures for the wall, 
an easel in one corner, a rug on the floor. 
My two-burner oil-stove and cook table 
stood by the wide open east windows; my 
bed with its blue and white checkered 
spread, in the opposite corner. A blanket- 
pasture, so there was little work to do; no 
plowing or fencing the first year. So 
came the task of living from day to day. 
Whole weeks I dwelt on the hilltop, the 
only moving objects in sight,—a dot here, 
a string of dots there, a bunch of dots 
further out; these were cattle drifting to 
water or to fresh feeding places. When 
grazing by my cabin, they would stare at 
me in wild-eyed astonishment. They 
know what men on horseback are; the 
memories of them are none too nice from 
a cow's point of view but seldom have 
they seen the top part of a horse get 
down and walk on two legs of its own. 
When their curiosity brought them too 
close, a wild yell and dash would send 
them galloping down the ravine as if the 
evil one pursued them. 

The moderate June heat passed, and 
came the scorching July days, the days 
which ripen the fruits and crops of the 
irrigated lands far from the range coun- 
try. In this month I had an adventure. 
It had been a busy day in the shack, and 
the sun had dropped to the rim of the 
mountain almost too soon. Glancing out 
I sighted Beauty, my little black mare, at 
the end of her long chain, staring in- 
quiringly at me. She needed water and 
the tanks were two miles away. I sad- 
































dled hurriedly, and we set out bravely for 
the watering place, for after the sun sinks 
darkness comes quickly in “lonesome 
land.” The half light of evening deep- 
ened. At the tanks, the cattle frightened, 
floundered into the gloom before us; and 
from a rock, two balls of fire gleamed 
malevolently. Nevertheless, Beauty drank 
her fill with deep satisfaction. It was 
really dark now. I could not see the mare 
beneath me as we paced homeward. Sud- 
denly she stepped off the trail down the 
side of a steep ravine; the saddle gave 
way as she scrambled nervously. The 
next instant I was spilled, saddle, water 
jug and all. Beauty stepped gingerly off. 
Unhurt, I sprang to my feet terrified, but 
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We went on, over ceaseless hills, and 
sudden descents into deep ravines, which 
seemed to go endlessly down; until | 
feared we were wandering into the wild- 
est, most inaccessible part of California’s 
wilderness. Then suddenly topping a 
raise, there was the shack with my light 
in the window. I kissed Beauty's soft 
nose in fervent gratitude but she jerked 
her head away impatiently, feeling that 
sentiment is a poor substitute for good 
grass. So I lighted a lantern and staked 
her. 

Endless days of sketching and painting 
followed. The slightest variation in the 
daily routine caused intense delight. One 
day, four antelope sped along the ridge 
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“The Fall Rodeo Was On” 


the heavenly creature stopped; apparent- 
ly, she also felt the loneliness of the night 
in that wild country. I spoke quietly and 
she let me put the saddle on securely, 
though I trembled so that I could hardly 
tighten the cinches. On we went, but now 
I guided her with less decision. There 
was a cow trail to follow for half a mile, 
then a ravine to descend, and then a path 
up over a hill would bring me to my own 
road. It seemed a long way. There 
were other trails to cross; trails made by 
homesteaders who had “proved up” and 
scattered to the ends of the earth years 
ago. Why didn’t we come to the shack! 

“Beauty, take me home,” I cried help- 
lessly, “I’m lost,” and let the reins drop 
on her neck. 


across the ravine, keeping in sight for 
half a mile. That was an event. Some- 
times a passing rider of the plains, broke 
the monotony of distant moving dots. 
When night comes, the coo of wild doves 
is suddenly stilled; across the hills comes 
the frantic calling of a cow for her calf, 
and the plaintive answer in return. Or 
the silence is shattered by a long-drawn 
how! and frenzied yapping; a lone coy- 
ote, voicing his age old cry. 

At times the loneliness of the plains be- 
comes unbearable, and even encroached 
upon my sleep. Then I would wake sud- 
denly, sob hysterically until too exhausted 
to cry more, and fall asleep again. When 
the bright sunshine came, it made me 
wonder what my fears had been. Cer- 
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tainly nothing tangible—just loneliness. 

Always there were the daily trips to the 
tanks, morning and evening for water. 
These tanks were filled from a spring far 
up in the canyon from which the pipes 
were laid. The waste water ran into long 
troughs where thousands of cattle drank. 
Beauty drank hers on the spot, and car- 
ried mine home in two gallon pails hook- 
ed over the saddle horn. 

Wash day comes on the claim, jus? as 
it does in other places; and I usually went 
to the tanks. A burning sun warmed the 
water, and while my washing soaked, | 
did a sketch or two. After the work was 
_ finished, Beauty, with me and the clothes 
atop, ambled home. 

Water, of course, is a precious sub- 
stance in the plains country. Each drop 
I used did duty to the last, and then gave 
life to a few cactus plants outside my 
door. The cactus struggled bravely for a 
while, and the fittest of them even put 
forth a little fat green slab, which flour- 
ish, and bid fair to become a sturdy plant. 
But one morning the little fat slab was 
gone and with it a semi-circular piece of 
the plant. A cow had eaten it that night. 

The life proved too lonely for success- 
ful art work, and after a few weeks, the 
easel and brushes were left to gather dust 
in a corner of the cabin. I visited the 
neighbors, craving companionship terri- 
bly. My friends at home kept me sup- 
plied with books and magazines. Several 
times the cattle people took me on auto- 
mobile trips with their wives and daugh- 
ters, and these were enjoyable days. 

So time passed, and when the autumn 
haze hung over the hills, a new life came 
to the plains. Far out, in every direction, 
rose clouds of dust. Distant yells floated 
on the wind. The fall rodeo was on. 
Several hundred riders gathered the stray- 
ing dots into huge compact herds, driving 
them steadily in one direction. 

A cattleman’s wife had invited me to 
the scene of the branding, and constituted 
herself a chaperon. So Beauty and I 


ambled along the gleaming white trail, 
through a fairy-land of big distances and 
strong color. 


As we neared the cow 
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camp, I saw low rambling buildings, a few 
chuck-wagons scattered about, from dis- 
tant outfits, and the red patch on the 
plains, which was a vast herd of cattle. 

The sun burned down through a haze 
of smoke and acrid dust, that rose from 
the branding corral. The fires gleamed 
dimly in thick murk. Now and then 
an iron was lifted, smoking hot. A fear- 
ful blast of pain and fright filled the air 
for an instant. There was a smell of 
burnt hide. Then a wild-eyed animal 
scrambled madly away to a far corner of 
the corral, and stood trembling from the 
awful experience. 

A swarthy man, tending a fire, stared 
out at me through the smoke. His face 
was blackened, his eyes reddened and 
painful. His lips were cracked with 
alkali dust and heat, but he smiled gen- 
ially at me, and stirred the fire. The ef- 
fect was rather horrible, for it seemed all 
grime and teeth. 

One by one the cattle were driven into 
the narrow passage that led up to the 
‘squeeze’ and forced on by a prod in the 
hands of a cowboy. Each in turn was 
caught and rendered helpless in its merci- 
less clutch; marked and turned loose; 
each with a bellow of pain, rage and 
fright. 

All through the long hot morning it 
continued, on into the endless, scorching 
afternoon. And then—the sun sank to 
the rim of the earth, and cast a tender 
violet light over the tortured plains. The 
heat, the pungent odor of smoke and 
burning hair, the blast of pain, the strug- 
gle of men and animals; all the noise and 
torture was forgotten, and the hills slept. 

Riding to the ranch house through the 
soft blackness, I watched the stars gather 
brightness. To the creaking of saddle 
leather, and jingle of bridle chain, I sang. 
Why, I hardly know. Nothing I had seen 
that day would tend to make a lonely girl 
happy. Perhaps I felt then, more strong- 
ly than ever before, that goals cannot be 
achieved without great struggle and that 
reward is as warming, and softening, and 
thrilling, as the end of a day in “Lone- 
some Land.” 



















Trails and Roads 


Essay on the Advantages of Calm Observation 


By Prof. W. T. Clarke 


Professor Agricultural Extension, University of California 


AN has never been content to “stay 
put.” He is ever searching for new 
fields of endeavor, new lands to ex- 
plore and subdue. Like Jason and the Ar- 
gonauts he is ever searching for the Gol- 
den Fleece. He is a trail maker, a road 
builder that his passion for the rainbows 
foot may be satisfied. Whether the road- 
way to be opened up is to a clearer un- 
derstanding of some subject or a way to 
some unexplored country, there must be 
the trail finder and maker, the pioneer. 
The news suddenly finds its way over the 
world that gold, magic gold, is to be 
found in California’s stream beds. Im- 
mediately a Kit Carson, a Buffalo Bill ap- 
pears to blaze the trail and lead the eager 
gold seekers to the rich stream beds. The 
pathfinders work is worth while, it is nec- 
essary if in the end we are to have a 
highway broad and smooth that we in our 
time may pass in ease and comfort over 
the way that at first was so difficult. Yes, 
trail making and road building are tasks 
that man delights in and no wonder for 
the charm of the unexpected is present 
and who can te what great adventure 
awaits over the brow of yonder rise in 
the land? We have our taste in trails 
and roads. Some insist that the way, to 
be a success, must follow the mathematic- 
al rule that the shortest distance between 
two points is to be measured on a straight 
line. They declare no deviation from 
this rule is to be considered and so we 
have the highway that just suits the mod- 
ern passion for speed and more speed. 
Some, still utilitarian in their views, 
would allow deviation from the straight 
line so that intermediate points could be 
easily reached—practically an amplifica- 
tion of the original idea. 
I number among my acquaintances a 
man to whom speed in traversing the 
country is a passion. I asked him what 


road in his experience best pleased him. 
He spoke enthusiastically of a bit of road 
thirty miles long, perfectly straight, in the 
plains and therefore nearly level, without 
tree, house or barn to obstruct the view. 

“Why, he remarked, “you can hit it up 
to fifty or sixty miles an hour and no 
‘speed cop’ can get you for there is no 
chance for concealment in the whole 
thirty miles.” 

Each one to his taste. As for me, the 
trail that twists and turns deviating from 
the straight line to avoid even slight ob- 
structions is the one that charms. The 
road that in its bends offers the charm of 
speculation as to just what of adventure 
awaits us beyond the turn is the road that 
I seek. What if more time is consumed 
in passing over such a road than would 
be if it were straight? We have had the 
charm of the unexpected, we have had a 
chance to commune with nature, we have 
been able to invite our souls to a closer 
union with the beautiful in our sur- 
roundings. The men who pioneered the 
trails and roads of yesterday were, no 
doubt, lovers of the lovely in God’s uni- 
verse for their pathways were seldom 
straight away from point to point. Why 
the negro who in boasting of a certain 
farm said there was a road on it “so 
crooked that if a man was to start out 
some morning for a walk over it, he 
would be sure to meet himself coming 
back,” had the right idea. 

Impractical, non-utilitarian, do you 
say? Remember that the “beautiful is as 
useful as the useful” and allow a little to 
the imagination. We have “all the time 
there is” so why not allow some of it to 
be spent in seeing calmly the charms of 
the road? The investigator, the searcher 
after scientific truths, has no straight, 
broad, smooth road laid out for him to 
follow. Often he has had no trail to fol- 
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low but must blaze his own rough road. 
He has all the delights of expectancy to 
lead him on in his search. At any mo- 
ment success may be his or he may mere- 
ly blaze a trail that in time others may 
follow and continue until the desired goal 
is reached. In any case his work has 
been worth while and we owe him a debt 
of gratitude for what he has done. Dim 
trails, obscure roads, precede the more 
open and obvious highways. They are 
interesting in their possibilities, necessary 
to better development. The raucous 
shriek of the brazen siren is not heard 
upon them. We may, in peace, stroll 
along them and absorb the beauties they 
have to offer. 

There is a road I walk over quite fre- 
quently. It leads from the tan bark 
camps above my stopping place, the 
cabin lot on the Noyo River, to the near- 
est railroad station and postoffice a little 
over a mile below. This road is a con- 
verted logging railway road bed now 
used for wagon freighting tan bark to the 
railroad. I sometimes wonder if we are 
to draw any inference from that word, 
converted. The generally accepted mean- 
ing of the word is a turning away from 
sinful paths to a better life.~ The road 
when rails lay upon it was used to trans- 
port logs. Now that the rails are gone it 
serves the needs of horse-drawn vehicles 
in transporting bark. It seems to me that 
the conversion is incomplete. the dif- 
ference of degree does not indicate a 
complete conversion. This road has only 
seven turns between the cabin lot and the 
postoffice and is of a uniform grade—no 
sudden ups and downs to excite ones cur- 
iosity—still I find it interesting. Beyond 
the second turn across a converted (I still 
use the word) railroad bridge is a tie 
makers camp. All the people in this 
camp are Italians and I wonder as I ap- 
proach it if the baby girl is going to be 
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out and greet me with her cordial “Hola.” 

Temporary though the camp is, they 
have their little vegetable garden and 
poultry yard. The Italians working in 
groups in the woods maintain the idea of 
home and home surroundings more than 
people of any other nationality, so the 
family life is in evidence. After exchang- 
ing the compliments of the day with the 
baby and being barked at in a perfunc- 
tory way by the dogs I move on to the 
next turn. Just beyond this turn I get a 
view of the house being built on the 
“Dream Ranche”. The absorbing ques- 
tion is are the carpenters at work? | 
soon see they are and- so my human 
curiosity is satisfied. At one of the turns 
I come to the deserted buildings of a one- 
time loggers camp. Wrecks now, with 
staring open spaces where once the win- 
dows were. In their time they harboured 
crews of loggers and woodsmen, hard 
workers and hearty, violent in their labor, 
violent in their play. Now they are 
empty, their purpose served, their former 
occupants gone and nature at work grad- 
ually obliterating them. And so each 
turn offers some different subject of con- 
jecture and thought. Trivial, you say? 
The greatest of numbers is made up of 
units and life as a whole is the sum of 
many small incidents and so in our walk 
down the road we have been living. 

Whether it be the roadways of traffic or 
the paths of scientific work and discov- 
ery the underlying principle is the same. 
Are we proud of the achievements of 
civilization? This is justified if we note 
that the apparent achievement of today 
is the sum total of many small items of 
many yesterdays. The trail perchance be- 
comes the rough road and this in turn 
may someday be the broad, smooth high- 
way. The dimly perceived fact in science 
or art of yesterday is the accepted knowl- 
edge of today. 


A STRANGER CAME: 


By Charles Horace Meiers. 
And lo! a comrade entered through my door 
And lit a fire upon my hearth, to pour 
A warmth of healing to my wounded heart, 


Then went away—but never did depart. 














A Forest Fire-Watcher 


By Charles H. Shinn 


This is the tale of old Marcel Blaize, 
forest man, whose greatest life experience 
was to live alone for months on Spanish 
Peak. 

He was an American, of old French 
ancestry, who, like John Muir, had been 
through college—and had herded sheep. 
He knew many books and many men; his 
ancestors had lived on a little farm in the 
Vosges, while his own wandering spirit 
had taken him as an explorer inio Tibet 
and the Selkirks. 

A casual observer would have said that 
old Blaize, the Sierra prospector, was an 
impossible choice for a fire-outlook man. 
But one day, thinking it over, the forest 
officer to whom this responsibility came, 
saw in Blaize the flame-spirit of immortal 
France. 

Thus it began: This forest officer sat, 
like one of the old Hebrew prophets, 
“under a juniper tree,” and looked forth 
upon a tumbled wilderness, north, south 
and west; behind him, towards the east, 
he had the main Divide of the Sierras, 
from which rose Mounts Conness, Hilgard, 
Lyell, and their companions. Above them 
the coming sunrise shone through the 
glorious space in which as yet no aviator 
had ever hastened, for this was sixteen 
years ago. 

The forest officer thought of the 
coming years of growth; he saw with 
clearness how civilization would take 
stronghold, would fill all these Sierras 
with busy people and with new indus- 
tries. He saw how the ancient shake- 
makers would pass into oblivion; how 
shingle-mills, paper-mills, match-factories 
and other sorts of waste-saving machin- 
eries would come into use. He saw how 
the humorous turbulence of sheep-men, 
and cowboys would be tempered and sub- 
dued by the presence of thousands of 
dwellers—in tents and cabins—people, 
renting single acres from Uncle Sam, and 
by other thousands of tired teachers, 
worn-out business men, invalids, tourists. 
“It is coming,” he said to himself, 


“And in order to help it along, we must 
have a fire-outlook up on Spanish Peak 
this summer. That means a temporary 
camp in the meadow at its base. The 
rangers shall run a telephone line to the 
top, and build a cabin there.” 

He rode up the Peak, picked the route 
for a trail and the cabin, and started back 
towards the foothills, thinking over men 
who might make good as fire outlooks on 
that lonely height. 

Then he remembered vivid, soul-flash- 
ing little old Marcel Blaize. 

“He has conquered himself, and finds 
contentment everywhere. Perhaps he will 
see this thing the way that I do.” There- 
after the forest officer rode some fifty 
miles, found Blaize, sat beside him on a 
granite hill. 

“Do you want to help us save these 
forests from fires in the name of our 
America and for all those who come after 
us?” 

“Yes! It is great work!” the old 
Frenchman replied. 

By the first of June that year Blaize 
was settled and spent hours on hours 
sweeping every bit of country for fifty 
miles with his powerful binocular. 

Before long it was evident that he had 
the John Muir kind of minute knowledge 
of the region; what shallow people called 
loneliness did not exist for him. While he 
was a methodical and efficient man, he 
was at bottom a poet, a nature-lover, a 
shy, quiet philosopher, as closely obser- 
vant as Fabre, as profoundly religious as 
Pascal. Therefore, he soon became the 
lone and responsible fire-guard of the 
whole vast region below, always in closest 
relationship with the work. In every 
crisis the message he sent to headquar- 
ters and to fire-fighters were full of 
knowledge and mastery of the situation. 
His final: “Dead smoke now; fire’s beat,” 
always rang like a joy-shout. 

Between Marcel Blaize and the forest 
officer who had tried the experiment of 
putting this old sheepherder and prospec- 
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tor in so responsible a place, there grew 
up that summer a very close friendship 
and comprehension, for both of them 
glowed alike with loyalty to large ideals; 
both held their lives and all which they 
were or had, or could possibly do, at the 
service of the Forest. They often talked 
over the telephone late at night when 
most of the world was asleep, and plan- 
ned out more perfect use of maps, com- 
pass, notebooks, fire records, swifter 
methods of fire-fighting, better fire-pre- 
vention systems. 

Said the forest officer once to his help- 
mate wife; “Old Marcel has a far-reach- 
ing genius, and is the broadest sort of a 
self-taught man. A talk with him inspires 
one. I want to try him out in talks to 
farmers, cattlemen, teachers, and city- 
dwellers.” 

“He will be nervous and go to pieces,” 
she replied. 

“Not if it is for the Forest and the 
Sierras; when he sees that, he will forget 
self and be as eloquent as a Father Hya- 
cinthe.” 

But this was not to be, for one night, 
late that autumn, when the fire outlook 
work was almost through for the season, 
the forest officer received a call from 
Spanish Peak. 

“I have some things to tell you,” said 
old Marcel Blaize. “They are of imme- 
diate importance, and I will tell you why 
later.” 

Then he outlined so keen, true and all- 
embracing a system of public education 
about the whole forest fire subject, that it 
amazed the listening officer who, ten 
years later as he watched the growth of 
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fire-fighting methods of American Forests, 
felt more and more this old mountaineer’s 
prescience. 

Suddenly he stopped. “That is not 
all,” he said, “But I am at the end of 
talk. The glove, dear master and friend 
—the glove that I have worn for sixty- 
five years—the glove is worn out. [| have 
been so happy up here, and never was 
lonely one second.” 

He paused for breath. Then came: 
“Let the rangers come up from Dinkey 
tomorrow. I am lying on my table by the 
telephone. Let them bury this old glove 
near the crest of our Peak, towards the 
sunrise. There was a quarter-acre of 
lightning-set burn there. I put it out and 
reported. Was some scorched; saved the 
young Monticola pines and the junipers. 
I raised a little cairn of granite on the 
place I chose.” 

Again he paused. “ell them to bring 
down all my books and papers for you. 
I have—no pain. Not now. There has 
been much, but it has never hindered the 
work. My fathers have usually gone this 
way. No one could have made it differ- 
ent. This outlook has lengthened my 
life.” 

Another pause, still longer. Then he 
whispered: “Ask them to put two pieces 
of granite as a cross over this old Forest 
Guard. It was my mother’s faith, and 
now I feel that she is very near me.” 

Once more very slowly came the voice: 
“Goodbye now, dear friend, more than 
master. We shall meet again in some 
place, far or near, I think, in some more 
than Amazonian forest and there work 


(Continued from Page 89) 





CONTENT. 
By Roland Goodchild. 


Mine is the song of the Voice of the Open, the hymn of the 
birds, and the buzz of the bees; 

Mine is the freedom of mountain and valley, of white-foam- 
ing rivers and peaks rising high; 

Mine is the life of the gypsy, the vagabond, wandering, 
roaming wherever | please; 

Mine is the joy of the forest primeval, the vastness of 


Nature, the Sea, and the Sky. 


















Where Blonds Are Kings 


The Romance of Philippon Garbai the Favored 


By Leon Pelissier 


PHILLIPON GARBAI. 


N the Orthe country, blonds are 

rare and also are much appreciat- 

ed. And when a blond has the ad- 

ded magnificence of possessing curly hair, 

it is needless to say that he can do what 

he pleases with his tender compatriots. 

If that country ever chose a king, the 

chances would greatly favor a monarch 
possessed of curly blond locks. 

The head of Philippon Garbai, present- 
ed these two admirable peculiarities. His 
parents knew that he must reach a high 
station in life and they were not destined 
to disappointment. At twenty-three years 
their Philippon, who did not possess a 
radish, espoused Lucine Ladumiey who 
owned a mill. 

But the grandeurs failed to turn the 
head of the lucky young man. He re- 
mained the same modest young man as 
before, and delightfully familiar with 
everybody. And in the Orthe country, 
the quality of familiarity is supreme. To 
say of a man; “He is familiar” is to ad- 
judge him worthy of all flattery. 

Philippon Garbai did not change his 
former habits, in the least, though he had 
espoused the belle Lucine, and was al- 
most qualified to be classed as a bond-hol- 
der. Every Sunday morning as had been 
his custom from infancy, he bathed in 
the goose pond near the gate of his place. 
He did not disdain to use the mill-stream, 
in full view of all passers and to wash 
and plume himself like one of the black- 
birds around there. While he was per- 
forming his toilet and combing his incom- 
parable locks he kept up a running fire of 
pleasantries with such of his comrades as 
happened to pass. 

“Isn’t he gay!” exclaimed with enthus- 
iasm his father-in-law, Ladumiey, while 
watching him through the window of the 
kitchen. “Don’t you think so my daugh- 


ter. Gool-fellowship in person has been 
brought into our house by that Philippon” 

“Yes papa!” confirmed Lucine in go- 
ing to place her best Sunday kiss on the 
fine head of her husband. 


* &¢ & 


The morning of August 4, having to 
join his company, Philippon as usual per- 
formed his toilet beside the mill-stream. 
The birds sang not. Neither did any 
countryman launch the least chanson on 
the air. For three days before a sonnerie 
of bells had announced the suspension of 
all the joys. 

“I shall return”, said Philippon to his 
weeping wife. 

Millions of conscripts, had said the 
same thing in the past three days to 
wives, mothers, daughters and sisters. 

Philippon Garbai was killed at the bat- 
tle of Charleroi. 

Few soldiers were so mourned. All the 
world loved him. His widow wished to 
die of sorrow in 1915. 

And in 1916, the rumor ran that she 
was about to remarry. 

“That rumor seemed exact. The jolly 
female millers in the Orthe country are 
not crabbed persons. The wheel of a mill 
turns and the head is able to turn also. 

Lucine had then thirty-two years. Her 
father was old. Who would take care of 
the mill stones. A woman has not auth- 
ority over the men millers. Her children 
—there were three youngsters—brunettes 
alas—they were not of the age of reason. 
Evidently it was necessary that there 
should be a new man in the mill near 
Lucine. 

The new gallant called himself Mon- 
sieur Gerard. He was a man of fine 
character, and in the line of making a 
fortune as the owner of a factory in the 
Gironde. In ten years he would have a 
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million. As to his personal appearance, 
he was neither blonde nor curly. No! 
But his hair was chestnut of a sufficiently 
rare tint, and odorous of the perfume of 
lilac, such as calls the bees to a hedge in 
full flower. 


* £¢ & & 


Each Sunday, M. Gerard left his manu- 
factory of the Gironde and came to make 
his court to the handsome widow of the 
mill. 

One day, when there was a high wind 
and the suitor was conducting his suit 
agreeably around the widow, the two 
noticed that a small object fell from the 
eaves of the mill as from the sky. It lay 
on the ground before them. 

“Tiens!” exclaimed the new gallant, 
“it is a bird’s nest”. 

“Ah!—a nest?” said the young widow. 

“Yes—tThe nest of a linnet—I know— 
See how well made it is.” 

Monsieur Gerard had picked up the 
nest and presented it to his fiancee. 

“Oh yes—It is well made,” agreed Lu- 
cine. 

And it being an occasion favorable to 
the interchange of marks of tenderness 
between the lovers—love is very ingenious 
to provoke such joys—Lucine and Gerard 
regarded the nest with extraordinary at- 
tention. They studied and detailed all the 
materials of which it was composed. They 
made a thousand charming observations 
on the subject. 

“It is admirably made!” repeated the 
suitor. “Every detail of it from base to 
edge.” 

“How”—exclaimed the widow. “How 
can a bird plan and execute such works? 
it has no implements to aid it.” 

“No, but it has a beak.” 

“And its feet.” 

“And its love,” added the happy Ger- 
ard. “One is able to perform miracles 
by love.” 

Lucine kissed his forehead, as if to say 
that he knew how to say the pretty things. 
She ceased to examine the nest, but she 
had not observed enough. M. Gerard 


had more accurate vision. 


“Tiens!” he exclaimed. “See the 
hair.” 


“A hair?” repeated Lucine astonish- 


ed. 

“Yes! A hair—blond and curled. Sa- 
pristi, but it is curly!” 

“Curly?” 

Lucine seized the nest. The hair was 
fine and curly—in color like a thread of 
gold. 

The sight of it made the widow pallid. 

“These birds—” continued Gerard and 
he went on to tell how they obtain ma- 
terial for their nests. He had seen them 
pick strands of wool from the backs of 
sheep, and filch a flax from a spinner’s 
distaff. Yes—some observant and indus- 
trious linnet must have found a hair from 
somebody's head. 

Lucine grew paler. Her eyes had a 
wild look as she thought of the things of 
other times. Amongst the recollections 
was that of her fine young husband mak- 
ing his toilet on the bank of the mill- 
stream. It was there that some bird had 
found a hair from the head of her Phil- 
ippon. The little bird had found the 
hair of gold and wished to associate it 
with its amour. Oh Philippon! And he 
was dead! Nothing of him remained any 
more upon the earth save that hair. His 
wife had forgotten him! But a bird had 
retained a souvenir! 

Of a sudden Lucine kissed the nest and 
ran towards the mill without a word, as 
if pursued by the shades of the departed. 

“Lucine! Lucine!” cried Gerard.” 
“Lucine! Lucine! what is the matter? 

He followed her. He arrived behind 
her at the door of the mill. But the door 
closed against him. 

The belle Lucine has not remarried. 
The linnet’s nest remains suspended be- 
neath the benetier on the wall of her 
chamber. It is the first thing she sees in 
the morning and the last at night. The 
people of the mill whisper that it is before 
that nest she makes her prayers. 

Little by little she will grow old and 
her hair will whiten but the blond hair 
which rests near her will never change. 

That which is dead alone remains 
eternal. 
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There is hardly a big concern in the country where this ““Y and E” 


system of filing is not in use. 


Everywhere some department manager or 


some individual, if not the concern itself, has found that this system gives 


Speed in filing 
Assured accuracy 


Speed in finding 
Quick transferring 


Reduced maintenance expense 


The principle of this remark- 
able system is “find alphabet- 
ically, refile numerically”. It 
is the original and perfected al- 
phabetical-numerical system. 

Numbered guides are pro- 
vided which divide the file 
into alphabetical divisions— 
as many as six thousand, if 
needed. Behind each guide is 
filed a direct name folder for 
each correspondent in that 
division, besides one miscella- 
neous folder; folders are given 
the same numbers as the cor- 
responding guides. 


YAWMAN & ERBE 


Thus in the system that 
uses forty alphabetical divi- 
sions, guide Bro-Bry is num- 
ber 4, and all correspondence 
folders from Bro-Bry are 
numbered 4. 

When you want Brown’s 
correspondence, look for it 
under Bro. When through, 
just drop it back of guide 
4. As simple as that! 

The success of the system 
lies in the fact that it is easier 
to work with numbers than 
with alphabetical divisions. 
If anumber 3 folder ever gets 


132 SUTTER STREET 


** Leaders of the World’’ in Filing Devices and Uttice Systems— Wood and STEEL 


behind guide number 4, your 
eye catches the difference—one 
3 among many 4’s—the moment you 
reopen the file! What chance for 
mistakes does this leave? 

Miscellaneous folders become the 
guides when you transfer, so the 
guides can be used over and over 
again. 

The extent to which this “Y and 
E.” system has crept into practically 
all well-established business con- 
cerns proves that it is a better system. 

More department managers, more 
individuals, more concerns at large 
should plan now 
to install it dur- 


ing the next 
transfer season. 
You should do so. 
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Famous Pathfinder 


Useful Achievements of a Noted Topographer 


By Rev. Franklin Rhoda 


D. WILSON, the topographer who 
died in Oakland, California on 

February 2Ist, 1920, was one 
whose life history is most intimately asso- 
ciated with the opening up of the re- 
sources of the Great West. 

He was born in Sparta, Illinois, Sep- 
tember 17, 1844. His mother, a widow 
with two boys, in 1850 was married to 
Frederick Rhoda, and for a wedding jour- 
ney crossed the plains to Oregon with an 
ox team. 

This strenuous trip was the beginning of 
the training of the future explorer. 
His first opportunity to attend school came 
after his family reached California. He 
showed a special proficiency in all lines 
of mathematics, and completed a full col- 
lege course. 

Through the kind offices of Ross E. 
Browne, who is still living in Oakland, 
California, Wilson, in 1867 became at- 
tached to the Geological Survey of Cali- 
fornia. 

His last work was the survey of the 
boundary line between Utah and Colo- 
rado, after the failure of the first expedi- 
tion sent out for that purpose. This was 
in some respects the most difficult of the 
mesas and impassable canyons. 

Wilson not only did excellent work but 
invented improvements in methods and 
instruments for such work. He was a map 
maker rather than a writer. though some 
very interesting articles and reports from 
his pen are scattered through the VU. S. 
Survey publications. 

In 1872 he was instrumental in expos- 
ing the great “Arizona Diamond Swindle.” 
He and his party had been engaged in 
work in Southern Wyoming. Arriving in 
San Francisco late in the fall, he found 


the air electric with rumors of a great 
diamond find in Arizona. From various 
hints given forth, Wilson suspected that 
“Arizona” was a blind, and that the dia- 
mond location was in Wyoming. In a 
little while Wilson concluded he could 
find the place, and prepared for a trip 
thither. 

Clarence King, his official superior, 
gave his sanction to the expedition and 
accompanied it. Wilson guided the party 
unerringly through snow and bitter cold 
to the very spot. A careful examination 
showed the diamonds to have been 
planted there. 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. King hastened 
back to San Francisco. A syndicate had 
bought the “mine” for $600,000 and had 
issued $10,000,000 in stock. The great 
diamond bubble was punctured and a 
colossal swindle of world-wide scope was 
nipped in the bud. It was afterward 
learned that the promoters had purchased 
$40.000 worth of diamonds in London to 
be used as “salt.” 

In 1877 Wilson was engaged by the 
American Committee on the Survey of 
Palestine, to co-operate with the English 
Survey on the west bank of the Jordan, 
but the war between Russia and Turkey 
interfered. 

In 1895 Mr. Wilson married Miss 
Amelia E. Stephens, daughter of Captain 
Levi Stephens, a well-known and highly 
honored resident of San Francisco. The 
union was an ideal one and their home a 
hanpy spot. 

For the past twenty-five years Mr. Wil- 
son lived a retired life in Oakland, en- 
gaged in the banking business. He was 
highly resnected by all those that came in 
contact with him. 
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Stories From The Files 


Ferdinand Ewer's Weird Spiritualistic Phantasy 


By Ella Sterling Mighels 


F ALL that brilliant coterie of writ- 
ers of the early “Fifties” in Cali- 

fornia, none was more gifted than 
Ferdinand Ewer. He was a contemporary 
of Edward A. Pollock, John Phoenix, 
Stephen Massett, John Swett, Frank 
Soule, John S. Hittell and Caxton Rhodes 
—-all famous in the literary annals of the 
Golden State. 

Sixty-seven years ago when the cult of 
Spiritualism was at its height, Editor Ewer 
published in the Pioneer Magazine a fan- 
tasy on human communication with the 
dead, which excited intense interest in the 
United States, and even stimulated in- 
vestigation in Europe. Many similar ar- 
ticles have since been published but that 
by Ferdinand Ewer had the unique dis- 
tinction of being original. He presented 
a narrative purporting to be a revelation 
of a dying man’s sensations on entering 
the Valley of the Shadow, and in passing 
the primary stage of the infinite and 
eternal. 

Ewer was the leader in the field of won- 
der stories which seem to flower so natur- 
ally in the California climate, and in 
which, subsequently Ambrose Bierce, 
William C. Morrow, W. H. H. Rhodes 
(Caxton) and Duncan Milne achieved 
such distinction. 

Aside from being the author of a fa- 
mous mystery story, Ferdinand Ewer was 
himself something of a mystery. 

From filling an Unitarian pulpit, he be- 
came an Episcopalian and then passed in- 
to Atheism. He returned to Trinitarian- 
ism and became a clergyman in 1857. It 
was under his pastorate that Grace Church 
on California and Stockton Street was 
built. He accepted a call to the rector- 


ship of Christ Church, New York with a 
salary of $12,000 a year. From that posi- 
tion he withdrew and established St. Igna- 


tius Episcopal Church, where he intro- 
duced the highest of High Church cere- 





monials. He died in 1885 at the age of 
59, having retained his faith in mysti- 
cism. 

The funeral rites performed over him 
were like a medieval ceremony. The al- 
tar was a blaze of light, and the casket 
was surrounded by candles of great height. 
The dead clergyman was robed in all the 
eucharistic vestments with a medal of the 
Convocation resting on his breast. 

Again is a wave of mysticism sweeping 
the earth. It is a consequence of the 
world war with its direful effects. Sir 
Oliver Lodge and others are claiming that 
they have the proofs of existence beyond. 
It is an endless theme. Never has any- 
body surpassed Ewer’s revelations of the 
future world though in later years he ad- 
mitted that it was entirely an effort of his 
imagination. 

Could it be possible that in the writing 
of this phantasy of his, he sub-conscious- 
ly did peer into and perceive the un- 
known, lift the veil from the realms of 
what befalls in After-Death, consciously 
or unconsciously ? 

This question arises in considering this 
remarkable man and his chosen career, 
after having written this tale. 

As a literary conception of great origin- 
ality, it remains unsurpassed in flight of 
fancy, in pathos, in delicacy, in sublimity. 

And it marks the beginning of our Cali- 
fornia Literature in September, 1854. It 
is to be regretted that consideration of 
space compels a condensation of the phan- 
tasy. 

According to Ewer’s narrative, he had 
been asked to see a stranger who was dy- 
ing of tuberculosis in a house near Buena 
Vista cemetery, now the site of the San 
Francisco City Hall. The stranger ap- 
pealed to him to look after his little eight 
year old daughter, and being a spiritualis- 
tic medium, the conversation turned on 
the question of the spirits of the dead 
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communicating with the living. Ewer de- 
clared himself as skeptical. A small table 
was then drawn near the bed of the dying 
man who proceeded to demonstrate, in the 
presence of Ewer, a doctor, another man 
and the invalid’s child. 

The sick man lay like dead, but his fin- 
gers holding a pencil moved as if by su- 
pernatural influence, while the shadow of 
Eternity swept over his face. 

The gh the doctor motioned that the 
end had come, the apparently lifeless 
hand continued to write. It described how 
the dead one was passing into a new ex- 
istence: 

“I seem hovering—l know not 
where. No one is around me—I hear 
nothing—I am solitary and alone. 
And am I to live thus? Is the spirit 
theory untrue? Oh, the fearfulness 
of an eternal, existence alone—Can 
I live thus forever? Oh, for anni- 
hilation! for anything but this soli- 
tude! Why can I not peer through 
this gloom? Am I lost for my final 
end? Lost to the green earth—lost 
to my little child Janie—lost to the 
sweet harmony of companionship? 
The past gone—the future a blank >” 
The hand of the dead man rose from 

the little table on which the writing had 
been done and grasped the hand of Ewer. 
The latter under the odic influence con- 
tinued the revelations. The dead man 
told of passing from the appalling dark- 
ness, to light and new consciousness. 

“Are you in the midst of spirits >” ask- 
ed the living writer. The answer wes: 


83 





“Not as you understand it but as a 
rose-unto-her-leaves—as music to the 
consciousness of man—the dimly 
understood converse always going on 
between the elements—the cascade 
and the rocks, the forest and the 
sunbeams—-so do the hosts of intelli- 
gences around me hold communion 
with each other.” 

“All have lived and shall live for- 
ever. You are as immortal in the 
past as you shall be in the future. 
Infinity at the beginning must lead 
to Infinity always—no beginning or 
end but the endless circle. I will 
explain in the coming night — 


Adieu”! 


On the following night the dead man 
performed the miracle of continuing his 
writing by proxy, Ewer holding the life- 
less hand, until suddenly the corpse, per- 
meated by the odic fluid, rose in bed and 
articulated for a few seconds. Nothing 
valuable was revealed of the world be- 
yond. The mystic recitals declared that 
departed souls differed as on earth—they 
are not released from their labors—they 
are no happier than in their mundane 
sphere. 

About all that Ewer’s daring phantasy 
proved was that there is nothing new 
under the sun. His philosophy was much 
the same as old Greek philosophers ex- 
pounded in their mystic speculations thou- 
sands of years ago. The present-day mys- 
tics are repeating ideas that Ferdinand 
Ewer expressed sixty-seven years ago. 


THE EUCALYPTUS. 


By Harry Pressfield. 


Lithe as Apache youth ready to run a race; 
Bearing a royal grace as one of Pharaoh’s daughters; 
Strong as ever gladiator stood victor in his place; 


Quivering as gypsy maid dancing with castanets. 
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THE VANISHING MEN. 

“The Vanishing Men,” by Richard 
Washburn Child (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York) is a novel of love, mystery 
and intrigue, revolving around a beauti- 
ful woman whom three men want to 
marry. The three men vanish mysterious- 
ly, one after the other: and the horror of 
their disappearance casts its shadow over 
the entire story. As one might imagine, 
the situation made possible by such a plot 
is fruitful in entertainment and thrills. 





CONSERVATION READER. 

This volume, by Harold W. Fairbanks, 
is a textbook on natural conservation. 
The author describes, in a manner readily 
intelligible to school children, the tragedy 
that is being enacted by the waste of our 
forests and other natural resources; he 
explains in a way that makes simple the 
scientific aspects of the subject, the for- 
mation of the soil, the effect of water 
courses and of vegetation, the devastation 
wrought by forest fires, and the wanton 
folly of the ruthless destruction of wild 
life. 

The book is a plea—and one that is 
effective and well worth hearing,—for a 
greater care for the natural blessings be- 
stowed upon us lavishly, but not without 
limit. The author’s explanations are aided 
by many excellent photographs. 

The volume is published by the World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 





LIFE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 

In his recent volume, “South Sea 
Foam,” A. Safroni-Middleton gives an en- 
tertaining account of his life in the South 
Sea Islands. 

He knew Robert Louis Stevenson in 
Samoa, and tells an amusing tale of an 
adventure which they shared in common. 
He has roamed the islands of the South 
Seas as sailor and vagabond fiddler, and 










what he doesn’t know about the natives 


and their ways isn’t worth knowing. He 
has penetrated to villages far in the inter- 
ior of the islands, far removed from the 
eyes of the casual visitor, and won the 
hearts of the villagers by fiddling to them 
the varied tunes of his repertory. He has 
consorted with chieftains and chieftain- 
esses, gone on treasure hunts with strange 
outcasts of civilized lands, helped a dar- 
ing Lothario to elope with a lovely Poly- 
nesian lady and somehow managed to 
preserve a whole skin through all this 
tangle of adventure. 

There are sketches of island poets, 
island vagabonds, island scoundrels. And 
there are lovely maidens galore, flower- 
decked, with burning eyes and delightful 
ways, who now and then almost tempt the 
author to settle down into the married 
state and forego his roving life. In fact, 
one lovely princess, after an evening of 
dancing and song, binds him to her by 
solemn native rites which make him her 
husband—quite unbeknownst to him. 
When he is told that these rites make it 
incumbent upon him to spend the rest of 
his life in a South Sea village as a mighty 
chieftain, he is thrown into a panic and 
takes French leave at the earliest possi- 
ble opportunity. And once more he goes 
to roaming and, fiddle in hand, visits 
island after island and village after vil- 
lage, still a carefree, footloose bachelor. 





SAILOR GIRL. 
This is a romance that takes us to the 
China Seas, and brings us through a series 
of adventures in which piracy and murder 
have prominent parts. The heroine, a 
girl living luxuriously in California, sails 
with her aunt for the Orient, and in the 
course of the voyage gets enough thrills 
to last for a lifetime. The author, Fred- 
erick F. Moore, is thoroughly acquainted 
with the China seas. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York, 
are the publishers of the book. 
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You believe in the benefits of 
physical culture ! 

Why not: by getting next to 
nature and dwelling in canvas 
walls, increase these benefits tenfold? 
Let the air, the sun, the water, com- 
plete what your gymnasium practice 
has commenced. 


and 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


insure vou freedom from worry about your 
outht. 


Our catalogue is a complete campers’ guide 


SEND FOR IT! IT’S FREE 
Ask for Catalogue No. 621. 


Gro-B-Carren tex & Co. 


Tentmakers for eighty years. 
430 No. Wells St. - Chicago, Ill. 
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are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
trices given on 9000 different national Lists, cover- 
ng all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dealers, Zinc <—- etc. This valuable 
veference book free. Write for it. 
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You can produce sales or inquiries with per- 
sonal letters. Many concerns all over U. 8, 
are profitably using Sales Letters we write. 
Send for free instructive booklet, Value of 
Sales Letters." 
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Johnson Universal Spare Tire Lock 


Underwriters Approved Reduces Insurance 59% 








Put a Johnson Universal Tire Lock on your 
spare tire. Find the most expert thief in town. 
Give him hammer, chisel, crowbar, shears—any 
tool he wants. Then stand by and laugh at him. 
The hardened flexible steel armor, which sur- 
rounds the cable, defies edged tools—it cannot be 
broken by any thief. The Yale lock holds the 
cable against any release. It can be pulled 
tighter, but no tool can open it, except the key 
you carry. No rattle or chafing. ° 

Every part of the Johnson Universal Tire Lock 
is made rustproof by the Parker Process. Made 
in all lengths. 


JOHNSON AUTOMOBILE LOCK CO. 


807 Ellis Street San Francisco, Calif. 
Dealers— Write for Prices Phone Franklin 1212 








INVESTIGATE 


You owe that much to yourself and family. 
Then you will certainly learn there is some- 
thing new under the sun in the State of 
TEXAS. Over five hundred new millionaires 
made from Oil discoveries in the past two years. 
Thousands of people have made smaller fortunes 


from OIL. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE GETTING 
GREATER 
Keep informed of the riches that are made 
in Texas. The news of the development should 
be before you. New discoveries each day each 
week. Be informed by our market letter. Write 
for copy today, free.on request. 


ROYAL PETROLEUM CO. (Inc.) 
Suite 19-202 Continental Bank Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 











NOTICE ADVERTISERS 
Golden Rule Monthly has subscribers in 14 
states. Circulation growing all the time. Ad- 
vertising rates 10c per line, 1 inch, $1. Sample 
copy 5c. F. H. Dutton, 1502 W. Second St., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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Mrs. Jupp and the Clairvoyant 
(Continued from Page 66.) 

“Wait. It is always safe to wait—this 
woman is familiar with the missing— 
jewel 2” 

“O, yes Cora knows my pin as well as 
I do.” 

“Do not despair—you will find it— 
watch, watch, things will come right—but 
remember to watch her and wait. hat’s 
all Friend today.” Mme. Mandora 
flung back her head, sighed again and 
again, wrung her hands as if to dry them, 
and opened her eyes and her palm. 

“Whatever you like Dearie, to give me. 
] never ask, we're not allowed, but of 
course—I think I helped you some. Sure 
I help everybody. They always pay ac- 
cordin’ to what they wanter find out. Did 
I help you Dearie? I’m glad, so you'll 
come again.” 

Mrs. Jupp’s friend had suggested two 
dollars, but from the thankfulness for her 
help from which she might now proceed 
without harrowing her own soul and 
Joseph’s temper, Mrs. Jupp gratefully dug 
up a five dollar bill, which she could ill 
afford and placed it in Madame’s tightly 
closing fingers. Mme. Mandora’s smile 
alone was worth it. It was a benediction 
and put the finishing touch to her day's 
thrilling if unheard of adventure. 

Mrs. Jupp went home in as dazed a 
state as she had come, like a woman who 
had fallen overboard and been rescued at 
the last moment. Her trance was as sin- 
cere, if not as rudimentary, as that of the 
Madame’s. What she said concerning 
her illuminating experience in the psychic 
world to her friend is of no matter. What 
did matter was, Cora, the pin, and 
Joseph. 

Whether to tell Joseph? Not once in 
all her life had she deceived him—not 
once dissembled. How to begin the thing 
—what would he say? Would Joseph 
conceive it possible for any one especially 
a woman to read, or perceive so clearly 
ahead? It was certainly marvellous. 
Mme. Mandora was marvellous, every- 
thing was marvellous. Of course it was 
easy now to see how one could get the 
habit of going to her for advice. Even 
easier than going to Joseph. Mrs. Jupp 
sighed. 
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It was Cora, just as she had suspected, 
poor ignorant Cora. She must have 
needed money. She would watch her and 
wait; but in the meantime work on Cora’s 
sentimentality until she recovered the pin, 
and then give her another chance. That 
was the Christian way. 

During dinner she watched Cora 
covertly while listening to Joseph. She 
would tell Joseph, explain everything after 
dinner. But after dinner, by the time 
courage had embraced speech, Joseph 
was mechanically snoring on the green- 
leather sofa. Mrs. Jupp went dutifully to 
bed. But not to sleep. By dawn she had 
decided to tell Joseph all—yes, all in the 
morning. She realized she was deceiving 
him and it was her duty to be frank. 


Morning came and before she knew it 
she had kissed Joseph goodbye as usual. 
By ten o'clock, Cora and the pin and 
Christian diplomacy had rewound them- 
selves up in a tight tangle waiting to be 
unraveled, when Mrs. Jupp received a 
telegram. She read it and looked at the 
clock. She called Cora. Cora came 
grumbling, rubbing an ample breast. It 
was a sign she explained that “some- 
body’s sleeping in or out of the house.” 


That of course was Mrs. Jupp. She 
must catch the 11:10 train. It was her 
mother again and she must hurry. They 
had sent for her. She hoped not to be 
gone more than a few days. She eyed 
Cora. Cora for once did not meet her 
gaze. Mrs. Jupp wanted to speak now 
but time was pressing. And Mme. Man- 
dora had advised her to wait and watch. 
A few days could not matter. She would 
wait until her return and then she and 
Joseph together would find out—Here 
Mrs. Jupp paused. She could not seem 
to recall where Mme. Mandora had said 
definitely that the pin would be found. 
Well, she must hurry now, and when she 
returned the whole sad business would be 
settled. 

Mrs. Jupp reached Springdale on time 
and walked mechanically to her old home. 
Finding that her personal care was really 
necessary, she went up to her old girl- 
hood room, where so many of her things 
still remained as they always had, and as 
she slowly prepared herself for an inde- 
finite stay her own trouble vanished. She 
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Because Piso's  pro- 
tects the children by 
soothing irritated and 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and _ hoarse- 
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Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
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quick relief 
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We Challenge Comparisons 
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removed her street suit and hung it in the 
closet. Her hat went neatly on the shelf, 
and out of the closet’s darkest corner she 
brought the old gown she always kept for 
emergencies. 

Mechanically she put it on—and un- 
mechanically she jumped. Blood spurted 
from her hand. She had pricked it. 
And she had pricked it on her lost pin. 
Mrs. Jupp drew forth the missing cluster 
from inside the sleeve, viewed it solemnly, 
put her head against the door—and 
thought of Joseph. 

She remembered two weeks ago—the 
first time she had been sent for. She had 
come hurriedly to her mother’s and put 
the pin in a new hiding place, profiting 
by Joseph’s advice about her carelessness. 

Somehow Mrs. Jupp has never told 
Joseph. In her slow way one Monday, 
while dusting, she concluded there was 
something, she did not know exactly 
what, but something amiss in that after- 
noon’s clairvoyant vision concerning Cora. 


A Forest Fire-Watcher 


(Continued from Page 74.) 


together. Do not mourn; | am absolute- 
ly at peace, and | myself am all alive. It 
is but another experience. Men call it 
the Great Adventure. . . It is but one... 
more. Still greater are . . . still to come 
.. . beyond this... Now I am leaving 
... you..and..our.. forest.” 

The forest officer went himself with the 
men from Dinkey, but by what haste and 
relays of horses need not be told here. 
All was done as the old forester desired, 
and his scanty supplies were spread on the 
rock-top, so that the wild things he had 
loved and fed might have a last feast. 

They wrapped brave old Blaize in his 
blanket, and doing this, found deep, 
scarcely -healed burns on limbs and body, 
obtained while saving his little mountain 
pines. “God bless him”, the forest officer 
said. ~ “When he reported he merely re- 
marked: ‘Put it out easily; had a glor- 
ious time’ ” 

A year or two after all this, when some 
rangers made their camp in a place above 
which Spanish Peak rose, one of them, a 
haphazard, gossipy man (who was soon 
asked to leave the Forest Service), said 
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with a grin: “That’s where that old 
sheepherder, Blaize died all alone, isn’t 
it? Of all the beastly, low-down jobs in 
a Forest, that fire-outlook one is the 
worst. Enough to drive a man plumb 
crazy”. 

The other rangers drew long breaths, 
looked at him with unmitigated disap- 
proval. 

Said Little Jimmie at last: “You 
couldn’t go crazy there or anywhere 
else!” 

“Why not?” the other demanded, not 
liking the tone nor the remark. 

“Because . . . well, think it over 
awhile! Old Blaize was as good a man 
as ever trod shoeleather in these moun- 
tains. You will be thrashed like sin if 
you ever make such a remark again in 
these mountains. I helped lay him in his 
grave, away up there. That’s his monu- 
ment—that Peak.” 


In The Heart of Our Redwoods 
(Continued from Page 60.) 


a little root of those five-fingered ferns 
up and started and see what has come of 
it. The sun never shines full onto this 
bank and they stay that way all the year 
round. 

“Well, miss, I expect if you want to 
get back down to camp before night 
you'd better be hittin’ the trail.” 

I walked slowly back toward camp 
through the late afternoon. Where the 
trail crosses the creek | sat on a large 
boulder, looking up through the trees. As 
I sat in their dim depths | thought of the 
many suns that had risen over them; 
of the many songs the wind had whis- 
pered through their massive tops; of the 
many creatures of the wood that had 
found shelter in their friendly realm. A 
great love welled in my heart for the for- 
ests of redwoods. 

Far away I heard the whistles of a log- 
ging camp and the wind in the branches 
of those mighty trees above me seemed to 
cry out against the fate of their falling. 
In my heart I felt the pity of it all. What 
it had taken Nature thousands of years to 
perfect, men valued only in terms of 
worldly wealth, wrecking in one short life- 
time the beauty of centuries of building, 
the handiwork of the Creator. 
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The Yoke 
(Continued from Page 46.) 


“Eliza! Eliza!” he remonstrated. 

The woman cried out fiercely: 

“I’ve always told you something awful 
would happen to us. I’ve always said 
we'd have to pay the price. I’ve been 
willing, Tom.” Her voice was trailing, 
now, and there was despair in it; but she 
would not stop despite his soothing words. 
“No! No!” she cried, and flung her arms 
wide. “Anything may come upon me.” 
She raised her empty arms to Heaven. 
“O, God, just this once, have mercy! 
Have mercy today, and so will we have 
mercy! Spare my baby! I will pay the 
price, but not this, not this!” She flung 
herself upon her husband, quivering in 
her anguish. 

Tom put his arm about her and almost 
carried her to the house. He settled her 
in the big chair by the shaded window, 
then went to the cabinet and brought her 
a cordial. 

“Now,” he said, after she had taken the 
last drop. “You stay right here, and I'll 
bring Baby back to you in a jiffy.” Then 
he bolted for the gate. He could not 
trust Tip to bring Baby in from the 
desert; Tip’s instinct drove him to herding 
sheep, prairie dogs or anything on four 
legs. Tom went by way of the pool, and 
shrinkingly bent over to look into the 
clear, deep water. Thank God, she was 
not there! 

Tom sprang erect. Tip was outside 
barking and yapping. Tom raced for the 
gate. 

A monstrous creature of horns and 
hoofs and hair hurled itself upon the gate. 
A legion of goats and such animals— 
goats of the desert was massed behind the 
leader; —a gray mat above the desert 
floor, black horns shining here and there 
—a stench to reach the sky. 

Tip leaped, a golden streak in the sun- 
shine, yapping, nipping, striving with all 
his dog-knowledge to turn them from the 
Oasis. But goats were not sheep, as Tom 
realized. He knew it to be a stampede 
for water. The gate held. He drew the 
ropes tighter about the giant cactus and 
backed against the gate. He stood braced 
firmly, running over in his mind all the 
places in which Baby might be hidden. 
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The hideous thought that she might have 
been in the way of the creatures at his 
back, turned him raving mad. He swung 
about, grasped a bar and fearfully search- 
ed that awful mat for a scrap of red, 
searched the hoofs of the leader as he 
stood high against the gate. Tom shook 
the gate, he yelled at the animals frantic 
with thirst. The whole pack rose as a 
battering-ram. The giant cactus groaned, 
snapped; the gate toppled and crashed 
down. Tom was underneath. 


When Tom recovered consciousness he 
was lying on his own bed, his frame 
racked by pain, his arms and right leg 
seemingly paralyzed. As his eyés opened, 
he looked into the face of the small 
preacher to whom he had been so inhu- 
man. The preacher had turned back on 
his journey, having been informed by a 
shepherd the next water-hole was dry. 

“Fortunately no bones are broken” said 
the little man, examining the physical 
wreck. “His right leg seems badly 
sprained but—nothing dangerous—A few 
weeks will make him all right I think.” 

Tom groaned with physical agony and 
the thought of lying so long in bed. 
Eliza was beside him at once. 

“Tom dear—Tom dear—what can I| do 
for you” cried the wife, smoothing his 
hair from his hot forehead with a linger- 
ing loving touch. Eliza had never treated 
him like that before. 

“If it hadn’t been for the preacher you 
might have lost your life Tom,” she whis- 
pered “without his help I never could 
have got you out from under the gate and 
the big cactus tree—and”— 

“The baby—our baby?” moaned the 
injured man. 

“All right—She was fast asleep in 
Tip’s kennel.” 

“Tell the preacher—he can—help— 
himself—all he wants—at the—spring.”” 

“The goats haven’t left a drop—and 
the figs and every thing green has been 
eaten.” 

“The well—will fill—fll up again—it 
never failed—me—yet, Eliza.” 

“It’s already filling up” said the preach- 
er who had been out to see.” 

“And figs—will grow next—year just— 
the—same” gasped the contrite rancher. 
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A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 
By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real 
Estate boosters, promoters, 
town builders and every man 
who owns, sells, rents or 
leases real estate of any 
kind. “Don'ts” in Real Es- 
tate ‘‘Pointers,’’ Specific Le- 
gal Forms, eta, etc. 

The New 1916 Edition con- 
tains The Torren’s System 
of Registration, Avaliable U. 
S. Lands for Homesteads. 
The A. B. C.’s of Realty. 

Workmen's Compensation 
Act, Income Tax Law, Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, Stat- 
ute of Frauds, How to Sell 
Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Comm. 
of Deeds, and other Useful 
Information. 





This book is an inspiration 
to the indifferent and a stimulus to the am- 
bitious. Apart from the agent, operator, or 
contractor, there is much to be found in its 
contents that will prove of great value to all 
who wish to be posted on Valuation, Con- 
tracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 
transaction. 

Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $1.56 Postpaid 
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He made an effort to turn towards the 
preacher. 
**Your—little—boy—looks—sick >” 
“The doctor says change of climate is 
all can save him.” The father’s eyes 
dimmed and he turned away his head. 
“There’s plenty—of climate—here— 
You stay—with us—the boy—will be— 
strong—in—no time.” He bent near to 
the preacher. “ "Twould be—a—favor” 
he said in a low tone, and the words came 
stumblingly, but with intense sincerity. 
“The—fullness—of the—earth—is the 


Lord’s.” 


Vaulting Ambition 

(Continued from Page 34.) 
us spoke. We went slowly around the 
room reviewing each of the paintings 
that had grown so dear to me. Then she 
broke the silence to explain the exuhber- 
ance of joy which seemed to overflow her 
soul and leave her face. 

“Tomorrow,” her words were a won- 
derful whisper, and a strange, fervent 
light in her eyes showed the tears. of 
joy, “tomorrow three of my paintings go 
on exhibit at the village drug store!” 
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Consecration 
(Continued from Page 47.) 


hat, as if to go, the old keeper took a 
lantern from the wall, and motioning for 
me to follow, led me out doors and up a 
path between the graves. The dog trail- 
ed at my heels. Over rock by-paths, for 
a considerable distance, I foliowed the 
limping form. Now and then a stone, un- 
seen in the dim light almost sent me stum- 
bling to my knees. Suddenly the light 
from the lantern splashed the rusted, iron 
door of a tomb, which the old keeper, 
without any fumbling, unlocked and pull- 
ed open with a grating sound. Then we 
stepped in and stood before a crypt, and 
this is what was chiseled in the stone: — 


“Amelia, the betrothed of Henry 
Died March 15, 1860” 


Beneath this inscription, was another 
one, carved evidently, by a rough hand: 


Henry, the betrothed of Amelia 
Died March 15, 1860. 


THE IVY CLINGS. 


By Belle Willey Gue. 


The ivy clings to the growing tree. . . 
Clasps bounding life in a close embrace. . . 
It leans, and, lingering, lovingly, 

Its tendrils twine as they interlace. 
Upheld, sustained, yet in spirit free. . . 
Each shining leaf in its own safe place. . . 


The ivy clings. 


The ivy clings to the crumbling wall. . . 
Concealing marks of a sure decay. . 
Supporting, guarding against a fall. . . 

It covers evil it cannot stay. 

It creeps along and it gives its all. . . 

Its beauty gleams though the light is 


gray. . . 
The ivy clings. 
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Write for our beautifully illustrated 

catalogue and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass. 
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factories have adopted the 


ALEMITE 


Lubricating System 


as standard equipment on their 1920 cars, trucks 
or tractors. 


Why don’t YOU adopt it on the car YOU are 
driving today and 


STOP THAT DIRTY WORK 


when it comes to keeping the chassis of your 
car lubricated > 


Ask Your Dealer or Garage Man 


The Alemite Lubricator Co, 


of California 
624 Van Ness Avenue _—‘ Tel. Franklin 1474 
Oakland—2127 Broadway Tel. Oakland 1069 





YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD: Send dime, birth- 
date for truthful, reliable, convincing trial reading. 


Hazel Hause, Box 215, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MARRY—Many Rich; Particulars for stamp. Hap- 
piness lies in married life. Confidential; Reliable. 
F. Morrison, A-3053 W. Holden St., Seattle, Wash. 


GET -MARRIED—Best Matrimonial Magazine 
Published. Mailed FREE. Many Worth from 
$1,000 and Upward, Want to Get Married. 
Both Sex. American Distributor, Blairsville, 
Pennsylvania. 


MARRY FOR WEALTH, HAPPINESS 
Hundreds rich, attractive, congenial willing to wed, 
PHOTOS FREE. Mrs. Warn, 22161/. Temple St. 
Les Angeles, Cal. 


MEN AND WOMEN ! There is a Reason why so many of you 
are weak, d, nervous, all run down and no good. Pond my book 
and know the secret, and — - — living. Mr. Fred Schawbl, 
om, aot obey for a thou- 

sand dollars. ete BU 


“ LD N 
SIDNEY TAPP, Ph. B., Dept. O 


M. Box 710, , City, Mo 
Crocheters wanted. Positively no canvass- 
ing; stamped addressed envelope for particu- 
lars. Mrs. Meixel, 517 Lycoming Street, Wil- 


liamsport, Pa. 


— MALE AND FEMALE 

A sexology book of the better kind. Un- 
paralleled in interest. Unconventional in plain 
truths. Fascinating and educating. Everyone over 
18 years of age should read this extraordinary 
book. Mailed, prepaid, in plain wrapper for only 
ONE DOLLAR. 

DALL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


rt.ad }.1+*.+s Colorado Dept. O. M. 



































TEXAS OIL BULLETIN FREE 


Gives valuable information about all the rich 
Texas Oil Fields. Tells where you can buy 
and sell any oil stock. Write for it today and 
ask for any information you may desire. 

GILBERT JOHNSON & COMPANY. 

For 10 Yrs. Oil Operators & Brokers 

Suite 418, 501 Main St., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

















ECZEMA, PSORIASIS £0'"-s¢5012;0r 

ecatarrh, dandruff, 

rheumatism, piles, cancer, sores eyes, acne, lock jaw, 
St. Vitus dance, neuralgia 

Cured without drugs or no charge. Write for particulars. 
ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Dept. O. M., Hot Springs Ark. 
JU household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 


640 Old South Bidg., Boston 1537 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 

324 Whitehall Bidg., N. Y. St. Louis 

437 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 203 Marine Bank Bldg.., 

272 Drexel Bidg., Phil. Pa. New Orleans, La. 

412 Garrett Bldg. 64 Pine Street 

Baltimore, Md, San Francisco 

518 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 402 Arctic Bldg., Seattle 
Write nearest office 





Tates on 


DSON Freight Forwarding Co. 2edvce 





m hs trial sub- 
THE BIGGEST 10¢ WORTH YOU Zisoncon ss 
odys Poultr agazine. 
EVER HAVE HAD OFFERED \0°3s Fouts agence 
poultry publication. With your 10c include the addresses of 
ten of your neighbors who keep poultry but are not present 
subscribers to Everybodys. and we will send you for your 
trouble the 100-page book ** Poultry Secrets ’' absolutely free 
EVERYBODYS POULTRY MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO 
Box A-13, Hanover, Pa 

















The Black Opal 
Continued from Page 51) 


houette, against its brightness. . . . And 
somewhere a night bird was singing to its 
mate—the call of love to love. 

She wished the two young things, wait- 
ing there in the shadow, to enjoy it as 
she did, with every sense attuned to the 
magic, the mystery, the delight of this 
magical, mystical night. She wished to 
take them into her arms and bless them. 
Instead of which she said, matter-of- 
factly: 

“What time will we reach the city?” 

“Not before twelve, perhaps later,” 
Jack replied, looking at his watch. 

“Let's hurry!” breathed Charlotte. 

The country road unrolled beneath the 
wheels of the automobile with the smooth- 
ness of white tape. Aunt Fiske hummed 
contentedly, her voice drowned by the 
roar of the car: 

“And were I monarch of the globe. . 
The brightest jewel in my crown 
Wad be my queen.” 

Holding desperately to the rumble-seat 
—the car was exceeding all speed-limits— 
she sang on to the very end. The auto- 
mobile took a jolting short-cut over a less 
traveled road. No longer singing, since 
to sing would be to risk biting off the end 
of her tongue, Aunt Fiske drew impres- 
sionistic mental pictures of a cottage, set 
in a garden of yellow daffodils, June 
roses, and tall, pink hollyhocks. 

“They must have hyacinths, too,” she 
told herself; and smiled happily into the 
darkness. “Blue hyacinths.” 

An hour later, as they were passing 
through a small town, the car lurched to a 
stop. 

“Stripped her gears, I'll bet a hun- 
dred!” Benton exclaimed. 

“It’s going to rain—it is raining!” 
Charlotte declared. ‘“There’s a house at 
the end of that lane. Look! I see a light. 
Shall we give them a chance to refuse us 
admission >” 

Promptly Aunt Fiske reefed her petti- 
coats, and stood up. 

“It’s only a shower, I dare say. Ah! I 
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see you have a flash-light, Jack. They 
can’t do more than refuse to let us in out 
of the wet. Come on!” 

They stumbled along the rough road to 
the rougher lane, overgrown with briers 
and tangled grasses. 

“The dears!” whispered Aunt Fiske to 
herself, noting the man’s tender care for 
the maid. “She’s just as tall as his heart,” 
she further confided to the same intimate, 
as she abstractedly splashed through 
puddles left by a previous shower. “Of 
all the spooky places!” she exclaimed, 
aloud. 

Benton’s loud knock brought shuffling 
feet to the door of the little house. A 
round, red: face, fringed by gray hair, 
smiled in the opening. In a voice rough- 
ened by wind and weather, the gray- 
haired man boomed: 


“Evenin’! Be you lookin’ for th’ par- 


son? You took th’ wrong turn. Lots of 
folks does—” 

“Parson!” cried Benton. 

“Parson!” chimed Aunt Fiske and 


Charlotte, like a Greek chorus. 

“Walk in! It’s fixin’ to rain black cats. 
Th’ parson’s at Carson’s; but ol’ Carson 
ain’t goin to pass out this time. I left 
him "bout half a hour ago, an’ he was 
swearin’ most nat’ral—” 

“A parson, did you say?” Jack reiter- 
ated, unmindful of the invitation to enter. 
“Let me at him! Charlotte—will you >” 

“IT will,” said Charlotte, without the 
slightest hesitation. “But this man has 
kindly asked us to come in. Aunt Fiske 
and I are standing in a particularly damp 
puddle.” 

“Dear Charlotte, and you too, Aunt 
Fiske, when I have a sudden rush of joy 
to the head I’m not responsible. But— 
the parson! Will you direct me, my 
friend? And when I've found him, and 
have routed the marriage license clerk 
from his bed, and have chartered an auto- 
mobile to take us to the city— By the 
way, is there an automobile for hire in 
this man’s town? All right! When I’ve 


done all these things, we'll have a wedding 
in your kitchen, or in your hall, or on 
your doorstep.” 


(To be continued.) 
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poseful book. 


3rd and Market Streets 











(JUST PUBLISHED) 


are. VOICES 


A NOVEL, the HERALD of the PRESIDENTIAL COMPAIGN 





By MRS. I. LOWENBERG 
Author of “The Irresistible Current” and a “Nation's Crime” 


The romantic story of a native San Francisco girl born with a mission. Her voices 
guide her as a leader in our industrial and political life. It is a wholesome and pur- 


PRICE, $1.50 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


1111 HEARST BUILDING 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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+ May we send you our guide 
' of Buffalo and Niagara Falls? 


“TOURISTS planning to visit Buffalo 

and Niagara Falls can get a good 
guide with the compliments of this modern, 
Contains photographs of 















fire-proof hotel. 
important landmarks and features — also 
map of Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 
surrounding country. 


HOTEL LENOX 
North St. at Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo's ideal hotel for tourists. 
Quietly situated. Convenient to 
theatre, business and shopping dis- 

tricts. First-class garage. 
Fire-proof European plan, 


all outside rooms, from $2.00 
‘ per day up. 


Motorists follow Main 

St. or Delaware Ave. 

in to North St. 
Em 


q¢ C. A. MINER 
Managing Director 
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BooTHS 


CRESCENT 










SARDINES 


Ai California product that 
has satished the most 
discriminate for nearly 
fifteen years. 


A 20-Cent Tin Contains Sufficient 
for a Light Meal for Six 


F. E. Booth & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Auto Camping 
Beds 





The Complete 4-IN-1 Camp Outfit 
Is Carried as an Auto Seat-Cushion 


The 4-IN-1 Auto Bed combines the comfort of your homebed, 
dres: ing-room and settee, with the thrill of camping in the great outdoors. 
No cumbersome bundle on your running-board or in the tonneau 
of your car. The4-IN-1 merely replaces the cushion on your seat, which 


f is left at home. 

W) The illustration shows the complete outfit, including springs, 
mattress. canvas cover and tent folded ready to be used as a cushion ana 
also set up and ready for occupancy. The entire operation of setting up 

tA or taking down the 4-IN-1 requires only a few minutes. 








This unique camping outfit is on display at the * 


4-iIN-1 AUTO BED CO. 


149 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL 7:30 
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Does your old Ford 
Muffler Hold AN 


“Le fze, 












T is estimated that every Ford car 
bursts on an average, one muffler a 
year by backfiring. It’s impossible 
to stop the backfiring but the Apco 
Muffler is made in one piece with a 
Relief Valve and backfirng means 
nothing in its young life. 


MUFFLER 


WITH TESTING VALVE | 


It is scientifically designed and does not attain its wonder- H 
ful silence at the expense of back pressure, so common i 
to many mufflers, and there are no small parts to work 'f 
loose and rattle. The Testing and Safety Valve is a ( 
big feature and the double springs keep it shut tight when not in use. A five minute 
job to install and a source of satisfaction for the life of the car. 


PRICE $5 COMPLETE 


SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA AND THE WEST 


















EVERY FORD IS SHE HITTING ON {y 
OWNER NEEDS ALL FOUR? aN 


THIS CATALOG. The Tellin Vide @- te ZeA\ 
Apco Muffler will tell you 


It pictures and describes before you leave the garage, | fez 


every Apco product. It and it will also help you lo- 
contains information and cate the missing cylinder 


illustrates needs that every Get a good start —let the / - 
Ford owner should have. other fellow guess. ne 











APCO MANUFACTURING CO., 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 
Please send me your new catalog illus- 
trating and describing the line of 


APCO needs for Fords. 
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Have you mastered these new words? 





vitamine Bolsheviki escadrille ace Taube 
Freudian camouflage —_— fourth arm tank Boche 
Rotarian ukulele Soviet lorry brisance 


and hundreds of others are defined and pronounced in 


WEBSTERS 
New International Dictionary 


‘‘ The Supreme Authority ”’ 


Are you still uncertain, and are you embarrassed when called upon 
to use these new words, and to pronounce them ? Why not overcome 
this lack of jnformation and class yourself with those who know; 
those who win success in all lines of activity? Why not let the 
New International serve you ? 
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How much this vast fund of information 
will be enjoyed in your home! It will 
be admired, treasured, and used not only 
during the present time but for months 
and years to come—a constant reminder 
of accuracy. 
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TS as ~—_ 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms 30,000 Geographical Subjects 
12,000 Biographical Entries 
6,000 Illustrations and 2,700 Pages 


Thousands of Other References 
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Write for Specimen Pages, Illustrations, Etc. Free Pocket Maps if you mention the Overland Monthly 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO. 


New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Year 
(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A. M. until 12 o’Clock Midnight 
om 


BOXES $4.00 PER YEAR 
































PASADENA POMONA 
33 W. Colorado St. 357 W. Second St. 


SAN DIEGO 
Cabrillo Theater Building 


SACRAMENTO SANTA CRUZ 
422 K Street 96 Pacific Avenue. 


BAKERSFIELD 
1923 I Street 
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SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 636 S. Broadway 
OAKLAND, 408 Fourteenth St. 


SAN JOSE 
285 S. First St. 


STOCKTON 
531 East Main St. 


VISALIA 
104 West Main Street 


SANTA ROSA FRESNO 
523 Fourth St. 1228 J Street 



























s, Convenient toall Places of Interest 


olel Gla ri 


ly LOS ANGELES | 


Headquarters for San Franciscans 
Located opposite beautiful Central Park, in the 
heart of the city, the Clark is the most perfectly 
situated hostelry in Los Angeles. Every metro- 
politan convenience. Tariff from $1.50. Free 
auto bus meets all trains. 


555 ROOMS —sech with private bath, 
F. M. DIMMICK, Lessee and Manager 
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Do you want to make your next piece 
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of Advertising Matter Attractive ? 





UR facilities for Quality Printing are com- 
plete and fully equal to every requirement. 
We have devised many time-saving methods 
for moving work through the shop expeditiously. 


Where new forms are being devised for some 
special purpose we shall be pleased to offer ideas, 
E suggestions, layouts and dummies, to help you secure 
St. precisely the thing needed to meet the situation. 


Let us know what it is you want and we will 
O submit estimates. 

The Overland Publishing Company is in the posi- 
— tion to handle publications, house organs, broadsides, 
mailing folders, booklets, catalogs, office and fac- 
tory forms. 





Overland Printing Service is unusually attractive 
and complete; it will pay you to use it; and at a 
price that you will find well worth considering and 
accepting. 








Country Orders Solicited 


M2 













OVERLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Complete Advertising -:- Printing Production Service 


OVERLAND BUILDING, 257-259 MINNA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Kearny 720-721 
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